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Your letter, inclosing the Circular of 


the Central Executive Committee, was 
this morning received, and I hasten to say 
in reply, first, that the plan of proraca- 
most 


therein disclosed meets my 


TION 
hearty approval, and shall command all 
the aid within the compass of my limited 


means. 


To inform you of the means, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, of one who, from 
the earliest dawn of reason has questioned 
the correctness of the Social State which 
he found existing around him; and who, 
for years past, has been satisfied as to the 
absolute falsity of that state; would be 
an unnecessary work. I have learned to 
know that it is utterly impossible for any 
one, whose mind has taken such a course 
of inquiry, to stoop to the immoral and 
irreligious practices which the present so- 
cial order makes necessary to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. Poverty is the certain 
lot, then, of all such persons, while they 
remain under the present order of isola- 
ted, antagonistic interests, excepting only 
those who have inherited or be- 
queathed wealth, —among which excep- 
Nor do I regret 


may 


tions I am not classed. 


that poverty is my present lot; for, had 1] | 
izherited wealth, or in any way been pos- 


sessed of riches, I should, in all probabui- 
ity, have inherited also that awful apathy 
of soul and indifference of mind, which 


most of the possessors of this world’s 


goods now manifest for the well-being of 


their fellow creatures. Awful, indeed, 
is the apathy and indifference of that mo- 
ral and spiritual death, which hears not 
the thunder-tones of the great and mighty 
voice of Truth now reverberating through- 
out the length and breadth of this land, 
and the whole civilized world! The Son 
of Man, in this His Spiritual Advent to 
our earth, is ‘* opening the eyes of the 
blind, unstopping the ears of the deaf, 
and raising the dead,’ spiritually, as, 
during his advent in the flesh, eighteen 
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|centuries since, He did materially ; — 


and, not to recognise the Divinity of the 
‘* Word made flesh,’’ (Divine Truth in 
the science of Association,) will now, as 
then, expose the institutions of civilized 
society to all the calamities which befel 
those of the Jews, even to swift destruc- 
tion ; — while on the other hand, a Aewng 
faith in the Divine Order which is now 
presented to the world, for its redemption 
and salvation from the diabolical hatreds 
and infernal strifes of competition and 
antagonism, will lead directly into the 


kingdom of the Prince of Peace, and into 


the possession of all the joys and bless- | 


ings, both spiritual and material, so abun- 
dantly promised in the Eternal Word. 
Therefore it is, that 1 am content with 
for it is given to rejoice that 


‘my ‘* name is written in heaven,”’ along 


with that innumerable host of hopeful, 


faithful workers, who have labored for | 
ithe elevation of the race in times past 


and present. 


Although my means of contributing to | 


the grand work you propose are thus lim- 
ited, still something can be done. here 
is a small band of believers in this city 
and vicinity, each of whom will add his 


‘mite,’’ so that, it is hoped, a sum may 


be raised not altogether unworthy your | 


acceptance. 

{ cannot express to you the satisfaction 
I feel in contemplating the benefits which 
must result from the efficient prosecution 
of the plan propesed by the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee. It revives the sink- 
ing hopes of a speedily regenerated race, 
sinking because of the numerous partial 
and exceedingly imperfect attempts at 
Association, which are springing up on 
every hand, only to meet the mortifica- 
tion and distress of failure from a want 
of the necessary and indispensable means, 
both spiritual aud material : — ‘* Devoted 
Men, Science, Capital.’ Most timely, 
then, is this plan set on foot, which is to 
teach and gently lead the infantile ener- 
gies of the human soul, which are to in- 
crease until the great bedy of human- 
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ity shall be endowed with ‘‘ power from 
on high,’’ and nerved with Omnipotence. 
I greatly rejoice in the work you have 
begun ; and I am fully persuaded that the 
effort will be sustaimed by many, very 
many willing hearts and able hands. 


The arrangements for the future conduct 
of the ‘‘ Harbinger, ”’ also afford much plea- 
sure. We shall strain every nerve to ex- 
tend its circulation in this quarter. Indeed 
your letter and circular has inspired us with 
joyous hope and confidence that the day 
of our redemption draws nigh, and that 
the regenerated earth will ere long re- 

'sound in full chorus, with the “ Song of 
Moses and the Lamb.” 


Your brother in the bond of Unity. 


Messrs. Epitors,— The great truth 
that the poor and needy are neglected 
and forgotten by the rich and proud, whe 
live by extorting from them a large share . 
of the fruits of their laber, is most solemn- 
ly set forth, and oft repeated in the word 
of God. 

Prophecy, that a better evndition is in 


It is no less clearly set forth in 


reserve for them in the future. —** For 
the needy shall net always be forgotten, 
| the expectation of the poor shall not per- 


ish forever I rejoice in this propheey, 
| and long and pray for that happy period 
to come, when its actual] fulfillment shall 
\light up the countenances of the long 
md and broken-hearted poor, with 
| gratitude, joy, and gladness. 

The 


ceasing toil, and corroding anxiety ; they 


poor expect relief from never- 


expect to be allowed the privilege of en- 
| joying the common bounties of Provi- 
idence, bestowed as a reward of their in- 
dustry. Instead of having a small pit- 
‘tance doled out to them, merely suffi- 
‘cient to sustain animal life, they expect 
‘enough to afford them the means of en- 
|joying the comforts and conveniences of 
life. 

| A great change is going on in this 
,place in relation to a social reform. I 
have heen here but a few months, and 


tC 
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my acquaintance is somewhat limited,| them are Disciples, (members of what is 


but I have conversed with a number of 
our best laborers and mechanics, and | 
find that there is an intense longing after 


a social condition more congenial with 


the spirit of universal justice, and benev- 


olence, —a state wherein their nature, 
physical, intellectual and moral, can be 
developed in due proportion, — and to 
the vigor of manhood. 

hand connected 


1 have some facts on 


with the factory system as it is carried on 
in this place, which, if you desire, I will 
furnish you at some future time. 

Heaven bless you in your labor of love 
and mercy. 

I wish you to send me the first Number 
of the ‘‘ Harbinger ”’ if possible, as 1 
wish to have the volume entire. 


Yours in the bonds of love. 


( hio 


last, the 


Q4ih of Jun 
Phalanx again dissulved. The reason is 


On the 
the want of Funds. Since the former 
dissolution, they had obtained no acces- 
sion of numbers or capital, worth consid- 
ering. The members I presume will now 
disperse. They all I believe, retain their 
sentiments in favor of Association ; but 
they have not the means to go on. 

I have been again in the Western Re- 


serve lecturing. Among other places, | 


T> 1 ’ ° 
le eturs d at iavenna, about the middle ol 


June, to the Annual Siate Convention of 


Universalists. Ithink that body of Chris- 


1} 


tians will, before long, generally embrace 
Association. There is a growing feeling 
in the Western Reserve in favor of the 
cause. 

The Trumbull Phalanx, near the town 
of Warren Ohio, numbers about two hun- 
dred and fifty persons. They have elev- 
en hundred and twenty-two acres of land, 
mustly however covered with timber. 
They have two water powers on the Ka- 
gle Creek, and one grist mill, two saw 
mills, one turning machine, an excellent 


shingle cutter, and a first rate carding 


machine. Also, they are erecting and 


| 
have by this time, in a considerable state 


of advanee, an Ashery and a Tannery. 
They did rot obtain all their lands or 
farms trom one person; but neighboring 


farmers put in farms: hence they are 


’ 
able to give security on uniucumbered 


em 


real estate, worth, | think, at least three 
thousand dollars, to secure a loan of fif- 
teen hundred dollars, if any person would 
Such 


an amount of additiona! eapital, would, 


accominmodate them with that sum. 


opinion, guarantee their success. 


total 


im omy 
rTv ° 
heir 


thousand dollars. 


liabilities are about 


paid about eight thousand. I mean that 


eleven thousand dollars is the unpaid bal- 


ance avalnst them. Their crops are 


Most of 


industrioue. 


eleven | 


‘They have invested or | 


generally called the Campbellite Church). 
Next in number are the 
They have also among them, some Meth- 


Universalists. 


odists and Presbyterians. There is much 
harmony among them, — although in re- 
they thus differ. The 
balance of money yet to be paid by them, 


licious matters 
is to be met by instalments, running over 
a period of many years, so that the terms 
If they had the fifteen hundred 


are easy. 


dollars which I have mentioned, my firm 
conviction is, they could discharge all the 
other liabilities from the avails of their 
operations. In 


machine and industrial 


consequence of their location, there is 
a Jarge extent of country to the East, 


North and West, 


their mills, or go a very great distance to 


which must deal at 


arrive at other water powers. This is 
an immense advantage to the Phalanx. 
Their soil is very good: drinking water 
pleuty and excellent. 

In Pittsburgh there is much feeling on 
the subject of Association ; and yet very 
few persons, who have means, are willing 
to embark init. The time has not come 
for them. Mechanies here have, at this 
period, busy and profitable times; I ought 
rather to say, such mechanics as are con- 
cerned in building or furnishing houses. 
The city is fast arising from its ruins, 

Truly aud respectfully yours. 


Enclosed you will find two dollars, for 
your ‘* Harbinger.”’ I have received, and 
read with pleasure and profit, your three 
numbers, and desire it continued to me. 
The style, spirit, and morals of your pa- 
per meet my approbation. I see in it 
Christianity, as distinguished from secta- 
rianism, the elements of a system which 
aims at government by the infiuence of 
the Christian virtues, instead of the hea- 
then vices. Many great men, whose dis- 


tinction secured them a hearing through- 


out Christendom, have been fully sensible 


of the power of love to rule the passions 


and subdue the wicked 


mankind, but the counter influences, the 


necessity for degrading, servile, repulsive 
toil, has engendered the malignant pas- 


sions, and choked the growth of virtue. 


In the present order of society, the | 


strength of our attachments to the circle, 
or sect, or country of our choice, is de- 


pendent, in a great measure, upon our 


aversion to an antagonist circle, interest, 


sect, or country. 


We deplore the decay 


of patriotism, and thousands look to a 


foreign war as the only effectual restora- 
’ ' ; 
| to ne sometimes, that they have a kind of 


tive of that virtue. 

The intelligent everywhere are forced 
to admit that there are great, and radical 
defects in the present social organiza- 


tion, but they believe 


them to flow from 


the unalterable laws of our nature. They 


propensities of 
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are as incredulous upon the subject of se- 
cial equality, as those of former times 








were upon that of political equality. — 
These seepties cannot belicve that man is 
capable of necessary exertion, without 
the stimulus of antagonistical ambition. 
Strife is, in their opinion, a necessary 
stimulus. 

The reformation which your paper ad- 
vocates, must precede the Christianization 
of the world. The great and capital er- 


ror, that there must be sameness to se- 


W hat 


we regard as discordant elements in so- 


cure harmony, must be exploded. 


ciety, may, and with a proper organiza- 
tion will be, concordant and harmonious. 
Thousands and scores of thousands in the 
present day are disgusted, and sickened 
at the scenes of fraud and force by whieh 
the millions are oppressed, wha have no 
hope of escaping this side the grave from 
such revolting scenes. Could such men 
but see one ray of hope, could they see 
their beloved Christianity in its proper 
dress, operating in the spirit of universal 
love, and charity, they would become 
powertul auxiliaries in the work of re- 
form. 

‘The cry that the church is in danger, 
arising from a fear, that love and charity 
is to be substituted as the bond of Chris- 
tian union, for names, and forms, and 


creeds: and that the state 1s In danger, 


trom an attempt to control men by attrac- 


tive rather than repulsive influences, must 
cease to excite alarm, when these things 
are understood. 

‘These reflections are produced by a 
consideration of the subject of your pa- 
per, and penned in haste, which you will 
[ trust, excuse. I am but little acquaint- 
ed with the writings and movements of 
the reformers, but I find many things said 
by them in harmony with my own views, 
and | have high hopes that much good 
will flow from their philanthropie labors. 

Yours respectfully. 


lam pvor, but I am a fast friend of 
Association, and I will give you al) the 
assistance in my power. I have to work 
hard as the hardest for my daily bread, 
and Tam willing to work. I long to be 


engaged in practical Association. Some- 


times I am alinostin an agony to see with 


what disadvantage people, and hard labor- 
ing people too, have to get along through 
this toilsome life; the drudgery they 
have to undergo, — the pour compensa- 
tion they get; then to see how blind they 


are to their own sad condition; it seems 


self-willed blindness, that is determined 
not to see their condition, and when, if 
they do see it, they will not acknowledge 
it. O! what infatuation the present state 


of society has brought mankind into, 
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T bess is no relief from this dhualdow®, this | 


serfdom, this Egyptian bondage, this de- 
grading condition of society, in which man 
has no rest, no real rest, day nor night, 
but in Association, as set forth by Charles 
Fourier. No day passes but 1 have occa- 
sion to refer to the advantages of Associ- 
ation over the present isolated state of 
suciety. But this form of society will 
make rapid progress, when once an As- 
sociation can be commenced and carried 
on agreeably to the plan laid down, but 
our people are in such haste to realize the 
golden hopes, that they rush together 


without the proper materials for this no- | 


ble building, 
failure, 


and so cause a complete 
which is very much to be re- 
gretted and should be discouraged every- 
where. Iam too much in haste to write, 
but aceept my good wishes. —I can only 
say, ‘** Go ahead,’’ 
per. 


— You must pros- 


I do net wonder at your enthusiasm 
in regard to Association. I have not had 
yet a sufficient opportunity to study it as 
thoroughly as such a system requires, 
but, as far as | am acquainted with its 
revelations, they come nearer to my ideas 
of social reorganization than any other 
that I am acquainted with. 

I believe that [ have a sufficiently 
good knowledge of the mere external de- 
velopments of Association, the body, as 
but before I 


make any decisive judgment, I wish to 


it were, of the doctrine, 


examine well into its mystical and spirit- 
ual bearings, which, constitute the soul, 
without which, the fairest bodily propor- 
tuons must be torpid and waste away by a 
slow rot, like an idle hulk. 

One thing I am sure of, and that is, 
that if the experiment of association is to 
be fairly tried, it must be in Massachu- 
setts. Nowhere else in the world, I be- 
lieve, can sO many true spirits be gather- 
ed. In———, the trial has failed, as 
any ove might have foretold without any 
claim to the praise of being a prophet. 


‘There was not a single philosophic mind, 


nay, not a philosophic idea even, among | 


looked 
as the Messiah of 
bread buttered on both sides, and of rest 
earned, as it never can be, without labor. 
‘They saw no further than the mere husk 
of Fourier’s doctrine, and as a necessary 
consequence, the only harvest they reap- 
ed from their experiment was one of 
husks, and those too of a bitterish sort, I 
fancy. No system of reform can suc- 


the experimenters. They upon 


Fourier, I suspect, 


ceed when its idea rises no higher than to | 


au amelioration of the condition of the 
human larder, and when its apostles may 
correctly enough be defined as a society 
for giving regular employment to spits 
and tin-kitchens in reduced circumstances. 
The reorganization of society looks to 


quite other ends and to quite other means | 


for the attaining of them. Without a 
substratum of sou/, no seheme even for 
the bettering of the body will last Jong. 
With that foundation, all the forees of 
Nature make strong league together to 
keep its timbers from rotting. Such a 
scheme must be entered into reverently 
and Godwardly, and by men of some sort 
of divinity about them, whether of pa- 
humility, faith, love, charity and 
creative and construetive faculty. 


tieuce, 





FARMERS’ NOONING. 


BY EDWARD H. COGGINS. 


The harvesting hours have come once more, 

And though hard be our labor, we’ve toiled 
before, 

And scythe and rake we'll merrily wield, 


Till shorn of its green is the harvest field. 


A deluge of heat the sun pours down, 
And sweat-drops ro!l from our temples brown ; | 
Yet are we as free from the chains of care 
As the breeze that floats to our bosoms bare. 


And here we are taking our noontide rest, 

As the sun shapes his course towards the 
glowing west, 

The shadows fall cool, and on fluttering wing 


Che gay bobolink ’gins his carol to sing. 


Old Simon is taking a nap at his ease 

Where he thought that no urchin would come 
to tease ; ¢ 

But his features are twisted about so queer, 

Chat he siirely must feel that straw in his ear. 


And Lizzie is tripping it down the lane, — 
Her basket is filled with good cheer again; 
With a day-dawn cheek, and a soit blue eye, 
And silken hair, she is hastening nigh. 


To the shadowing wood near by she'll go 

To the spring where the spotted lillies grow ; 
She'll gracefully bend o’er its flowery brink. 
And bring us away a cooling drink. 

So cheerily passes the Farmer's Noonday ; 

From his fields anxious care is driven away ; 

Princes might envy his peaceful lot, 


Or barter their crowns for the joys of his cot. 


Tue Saitor anp wis Brive. The 
Boston Transcript tells a good story, in| 
which a venerable and lamented pastor of 
a Baptist church and an honest Jack Tar | 
and his wife, were the principal actors. 
The sailor with his chosen partner went | 
to the house of Dr. to be married, | 
and were accordingly ‘‘ made one,”’ with | 
all the solemnity proper to the occasion. 
At the conclusion of the service, Jack | 
told the Dr. that he understood that sev- | 
enty-five cents was the lawful fee, but 
that as he hadn't a brass cent to bless 
himself with, he should defer payment to | 
a@ more convenient vpportuuity, adding a) 
promise that he would honestly pay the | 
minister, with one proviso,— that if his 
wife proved to be a good woman and a 
true help meet, he should reward him | 
generously for the *‘ splicing,” but if she | 
turned out ‘‘ to be good for nothing,”’ the | 
minister would not hear from him again. 
Dr. was so much pleased with the 








| Straightiorward manner of the tar, that he 


| time. 


| furniture. 


|dedly preferred at present. 


drank his health and that of his bride in a 
glass of wine, and saw them depart with 
a fatherly blessing. Time passed away, 
and the Dr. had almost forgotten the cir- 
cumstance of the wedding, when one day 
a cart was seen to stop before his door, 
and a man began to unload and deposit in 
his house a whole cargo of oranges and 
lemons. The Dr. had not ordered the 
fruit, and he forthwith proceeded to stop 
the process of delivery. ‘The man affirm- 
ed that all was right; but when the Dr. 
persisted that there must be a mistake, 


(the man asked him if he remembered 


having married such a couple at such a 
The question renewed the good 
Doctor’s recollection, and he at once 
knew that the honest tar himself stood 
before him. ‘It is all right,’ said the 
sailor. ‘‘I told you if my wife proved 
good for any thing, I would not forget 
vour fee. She has proved as geod a ship 
as ever put out on the sea of rater 
You may as well take the cargo, and save 
your thanks jor the sailors wife.’’ 


Ascent Furniture. There is at pres- 
sent a great rage in some parts of the 
country for collecting specimehs of ancient 
In Providence, if wemay judge 
from the statements of the Journal, the 
fever runs high. ‘The Journal thus sat- 


irizes this freak in the pupular taste : 


‘* As may readily he supposed, there is 
a great variety in ‘the antique furniture, 
| which has thus been seized upon and made 
to renew its age, and great difference in 
the degree of antiquity claimed for differ- 
ent articles ; but fashion, which regulates 
everything, for a long time held the May- 


flower furniture in the highest estimation, 


and it is almost beyond caleulating the 
number of chairs, and tables, and sofas, 
‘that came over in the Mayflower,” 


| which are scattered through the houses of 


our city. Nobody, with any pretensions 
to fashion, but has at least a chest of 
drawers that came over in the pilgrim 
_vessel ; and it requires a bo!der man than 
we are, to express any douht of their 
genuineness, in presence of their fair 
posseusors. We kuow it is generally 


;| supposed that the Mayilower was a sinall 


vessel. Nothing could be a greater mis- 
take : the Mavflower was at least a fleet. 
There are chairs enough in Providence, 
that came over in that vessel, to load a 
seventy-four. But everything has its day. 

The Mayflower furniture is beginning to 
be rather common ; and Roger ‘Williams’ 
furniture is at present most in demand. 
| An ingenious mechanic, who has made a 
great deal of Mayflower furniture, informs 
us that articles warranted to have been in 
the family of Roger Williams are deci- 
He has made 
four chairs and ene table of this latter de- 
scription, and he did us the honor to ask 
our opinion upon cutting down a four- 
tuot bedstead — rather an umbrella article 
— into the first bedstead that Roger Wil- 
liams slept upon after his landing at 
Whatcheer. We suggested that it would 
hardly ‘‘de,’’ at present; but he says 

we have no idea of the enlightened inter- 
est which the ladies take in every thing 


, antique, and he feels quite certain that he 


could sell it at a handsome price, espe- 
cially if he adds @ little earv ing to one cor- 
ner, and breaks off the top of one of the 


post 3. 
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MISCELLANY. 
~ CONSUELO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 








Translated for the Harbinger. , 


ms 
The Count seeing that Consuelo was 
insensible to the attractions of gain, tried 
to put in play the springs of vanity, and 
offered her jewels and dresses: 
fused them. 


she re- 
At first Zustiniani thought 
that she comprehended his secret inten- 
tions: but soon he percieved that in her 
it was only a sort of rustic pride and that 
she did not wish to receive any recom- 
pense before she had earned it by labor- 
ing for the prosperity of his theatre. 
Sull he made her accept a complete dress 
of white satin, by telling her that she 
could not decently appear in his saloon in 
her chistz frock and that he required her, 
from consideration for him, to quit the 
She submitted 
and yielded her fine form to the fashiona- 


costume of the people. 


ble semstresses who turned it to good 
account and did not spare the stuffs. 
Thus transformed after two days into a 
fine lady, compelled likewise to accept a 
string of pearls which the Count present- 
ed as payment for the evening when shy 
sang before him and his friends, she was 
still handsome; if not as became her 
style of beauty, such as she was obliged 
to be in order that vulgar eves could 
comprehend her. But this result was 
never completely obtaimed. At first 
sight, Consuclo neither Struck nor dazzle 


any one. She was always pale, an 


| 
1 
her studious and modest habits took from 
her look that continued brillianey which 
1s acquired by the eyes of women whose 
The founda- 
tion of her character, as well as of her 


only thought is to shine. 


physiognomy, was scrious and reflective. 
You could see her eating, talking of in- 
different matters, being politely wearied 
amidst the vulgar stupidities of a life in 
the world, without imagining that she 
was handsome. 
a cheerfulness which allied itself easily 
to this serenity of soul, passed over her 
features, you began to find her agreeable. 
And then when she was more animated, 
when she became highly interested in 
vutward action, when she was moved, 
when she was excited, when she entered 
wpon the manifestation of her inward 
sentument and into the exercise’ of her 
hidden power, she 
all the fires of genius and of love; it was 


became radiant with 


another dream; you were enchanted, 1m- 
passioned, annihilated at her will, and 
without her even being conscious of the 


mystery of her power. 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 


ch 


1usetts 


But when the smile of 


her astonished and tormented him strange- 
ly. There were in that man of the 
world some fibres of a artist which had 
not yet vibrated and which she made to 
tremble with unknown movements. But 
this revelation could not penetrate suffi- 





which knows nothing of all these things, 


which can teach me nothing of them.’ 


ciently deep into the soul of the patrician | 


to make him comprehend the impotence 
and poverty of those means of seduction 
which he wished to employ towards a 
woman entirely different from her whom 
he had been able to corrupt. 

He had patience, and resolved to try 
the effects of emulation. He carried her 
to his box at the theatre, in order that 
she might see Corilla’s success and that am- 
But the 
result of this attempt was- very different 


bition might be awakened in her. 
from what he anticipated. Consuelo left 
the theatre, cold, silent, fatigued, and not 
moved by the noise or the applause. 
Corilla had appeared to her to want solid 
talent, noble good 


feeling, power of 


stamp. ‘She felt herself competent to sit 
in judgment upon her talent, factitious, 


forced, and already ruined at its fountain, 


by a life of disorder and egotism. She 
clapped with an lnpassive air, uttered a 
few words of measured approbation, and 
disdained playing the vain comedy of a 
genegpus enthusiasm for a rival, whom 
she could neither fear nor admire. For 


one moment the Count believed her 


troubled by 
the talent, at least of the success of the 
prima donna. 

** This is nothing to that 


which you will obtain,” said he to her; 


success 


‘** let it give you only a presentiment of 


the triumphs which await you, if you are 
before the public what you have been be- 
fore us. I hope you are not affrighted 
by what you sec!”’ 

‘* No, Signor Count,’’ replied Consue- 
lo, smiling, ‘*this public does not af- 
fright me; I think of the advantages 
which might be drawn from the part 
which Corilla fills in a brilliant manner, 
but m whieh other effects can be pro- 
duced that she does not perceive.” 

‘* What, you do not think of the pub- 
lic ?”’ 


‘** No: I think of the score, of the in- 


tentions of the composer, of the spirit of 


the part, of the orchestra which has its 


good qualities and its defects, the first of 


which must be taken advantage of, and 


by a secret jealousy, if not of 


This security of judgment and this 
gravity of examination so surprised Zas- 
tiniani that he did not dare address to 
her another question and he asked him- 
self with consternation what hold such a 
gallant as he could have upon a spirit of 
that class. 

The appearance of the two débutants 
was prepared with all the tricks usual on 
such occasions. ‘This was a source of 


‘difference and continual discussion be- 


tween the Count and Porpora, between 
The old master 
and his strong pupil blamed the charla- 
tanism of those pompous announcements 
and of those villainous little methods 
which we have so much surpassed in im- 
pertinence and bad faith. At Venice, in 
those days, the journals had no great part 
in such matters. People did not work so 
understandingly in the composition of an 
audience ; they were ignorant of the pro- 


Consuelo and her lover. 


found resources of catch-words, of the ro- 
biographical bulletins, and 
even of the powerful machines called 


mancing of 
clappers. ‘There were strong parties, ar- 
dent cabals ; but all these were arranged 
in coteries, and operated solely by the 
power of a publie ngenuously infatuated 
with some, and sincerely opposed to oth- 
ers. Art was not always the moving 
power. Little and great passions, for- 
eign to art and to talent, came then, as 
now, to do battle in the temple. But 
skillful in concealing 


these causes of discord and in placing 


they were less 


them to the account of a severe dilettant- 
ism. It was in fact the same vulgar hu- 
man foundation, with a surface less com- 
plicated by civilization. 

Zustiniani conducted such affairs as a 


‘great lord, rather than as director of a 


theatre. His ostentation was a more 
powerful lever than the eupidity of ordin- 
ary speculators. It was in the saloons 
that he prepared his public and warmed 
the suecess of his representations. His 
methods therefore were neither low nor 
mean; but he introduced into them all 


the puerility of his self-love, the activity 


‘ot his gallant passions, and the clever 


the other must be covered by surpassing | 


one’s self in certain places. 
the choruses, which are not always satis- 
factory and which need a more severe di- 
rection; | examine the passages in which 
it is necessary to exert aj! one’s powers, 
consequently these in which they must 
be favored. You see, Signer Count, 
that I have a great many things to think 
about 


public, 


before thinking of the 


I listen to | 


gossip of good company. He went on 
demolishing, piece by piece, with a good 
deal of art, the edifice reeently raised by 
his own hands to the glory of Conlla. 
All the world saw very well that he 
wished to build up another glory; and as 
they attributed to him the complete pos- 
session of the pretended wonder which he 
wished to produce, poor Consuelo did not 
even imagine the sentiments of the Count 
for her, while already all Venice said, 


that disgusted with Corilla, he was about 


to bring forward a new mistress in her 
place. Many added, ‘* Grand mystifica- 
tion for his public and great damage for 








SL 


_———--- 


his theatre! for his favorite is a little 
street singer who knows aothing, and has | 
nothing but a beautiful voice and a passa- 
ble face.’’ 

Thence arose cabals for Corilla, who, 
on her side, went about playing the part 
of a sacrificed rival, and invoked her nu- 
merous cortege of admirers, in order that 
they and their friends might do justice to 
the insolent pretensions of the Zingarella 
(little gipsy.) 


vor of Consuelo, on the part of women, 


Thence also cabals in fa- 


whose lovers and husbands had been es- 
tranged or disputed by Corilla, or indeed 
on the part of husbands who hoped that a 
certain group of Don Juans 
might be attracted by the débutante rath- 
er than by their wives, or still further on 


Venetian 


the part of lovers refused or deceived by 
Corilla and who wished to be avenged by 
the triumph of another. 

As regards the veritable di/ettant: di 
musica, they were divided between the 
approval of the serious masters, such as 
Porpora, Marcello, Gomelli &c., who an- 
nounced with the début of 
musician, the 
and of good scores; and the dislike of 


an excellent 
return of good trad®ions 
the secondary composers, whose easy 
works Corilla had always preferred and 
who saw 


person. 


her 
The musicians of the orchestra, 


themselves threatened in 


who feared being obliged to return to 
scores long since neglected and to serious 
labor; all those attached to the theatre, 
who foresaw the reforms always result- 
ing from a notable change in the compa- 
ny; in fine even to the scene-shifters, to 
the tire-women of the actresses and the 
hair’ dresser of the figurantes, all was in 
movement in the Saint Samnel 
either for or 


theatre, 
against the début; and it 
may truly be said that it occupied more 
attention in the republie than the doings 
of the 
Pictro Grimaldi, who had just sueceeded 
peaceably to his predecessor the Doge 
Luigi Pisani. 

Consuelo was affected and highly an-| 
noyed by these delays and these mean-| 
nesses attached to her new career. She | 
could have wished to appear immediately 
without any other preparation than that 
of her own powers and the study of the 
new piece. 


new administration of the Dog: 


She understood nothing of| 
all those thousand intrigues which ap- 
peared to her more dangerous than useful 
and which she felt she could very well 
dispense with. But the Count, who saw 
more nearly the secrets of the trade and | 
who wished to be envied and not scoffed | 
at for his imaginary happiness with her, | 
spared no pains to secure partisans. He, 
made her come every day to his house 
and presented her to all the aristocracy of | 
city and country. Consuelo’s modesty | 
and inward dissatisfaction badly seconded , 
his designs; but he made her sing and 


friend’s repugnanee to secondary means. 


highly 
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the victory was brilliant, decisive, ineon- 
testable. 

Anzoleto was far from sharing his | 
His suecess was by no means so well as- 
sured. In the first place the Count was) 
not so ardent about it; then the tenor| 
whom he was to succeed, was a talent of | 
the -first order, whom he could not flatter 
himself easily to efface from the memory 
of his audience. It is true that every 


Count’s 


evening he also sang at the 
house ; 
him off admirably and that, pressed for- 
ward and sustained. by the magnetic influ- 
ence of her genius, superior to his own, 
he often raised himself to a great height. 
Then he was 


greatly applauded and 


encouraged. But after the sur- 
prize which his beautiful voice exeited at 
the first hearing, especially after Cansue- | 
lo had revealed herself, they felt strongly 
the imperfections of the débutant and he 
himself felt them with terror. That was 
the time to work with new ardor, but in 
vain did Consuelo exhort him to it, and 
give him rendezvous every morning at 
the Corte Minelli, where she insisted up- 
on remaining, in spite of the prayers of the 
Count, who wished to establish her more 
conveniently. Anzoleto entangled him- 
self in so many proceedings, visits, solic- 
itations and intrigues, he was preoccu- 
pied with so many cares and miserable 
anxieties, that there remained to him 
neither time nor courage for study. 

In the midst of these perplexities, 
foreseeing that the strongest opposition 
to his success would proceed from Coril- 
la, knowing that the Count saw her no) 
longer and did not trouble himself about 
her in any manner, he resolved to go and 
visit her in order to render her favorable 
to him. He had that took 


very gaily and with a philosophic irony 


heard she 


the abandonment and vengeance of Zustin- | 


iani; that she had received brilliant pro-| 
posals from the Italian opera at Paris, and | 
that, while waiting the check of her rival, 
which she seemed certain of, she laughed 
immoderately at the illusions of the 
He thought that 


with prudence and falsities he might dis- 


Count and his friends. 


arm this formidable enemy; and being, 


dressed and perfumed in his best style, 


; he penetrated to her apartments, on an 


afternoon, at the hour when the habit of | 
the siesta renders visits infrequent and 
the palaces silent. 


XVI. 
He found Corilla alone, in an exquisite | 
boudoir, still drowsy in her chaise longue, | 


, and in one of the most voluptuous disha- | 


billes as they were called in those days; 
but the change in her features by day- 
light made him think her security on the , 


score of Consuelo not quite so deep as 


| quette. 
| ; ead ‘ 
/age of Corilla, by the manifestation of 


tol 


her faithful partisans were pleased to rep- 
resent. Nevertheless she received him 
with a very cheerful air and tapping him 
maliciously on the eheek; ‘*Ah! Ah! 


is it you, little cheat!’’ said she to him, 


making at the same time a sign to her 
servant to retire and close the door; ‘‘ do 
you come again to entertain me with 
your nonsense, and do you flatter yourself 
you can make me believe, that you are 
not the most traitorous of all dealers in 
small talk, and the most intriguing of all 


that Consuelo, in the duetts, set@aspirants after glory? You are a master 


coxcomb, my friend, if you thought to 
reduce me to despair by your sudden de- 
sertion, after such tender declarations ; 
and you have been a master block-head to 
make yourself desired: for I forgot you 
entirely after waiting twenty four hours.” 


‘“Twenty four hours! that is im- 
mense,’’ replied Anzoleto, kissing Coril- 
la’s heavy and powerful arm. ‘Oh! 


if I believed it, I should be very proud ; 
but I know well that if I had deeeived 
myself into believing you when you said 
to me —”’ 

‘* That which I said, I would advise 
you to forget likewise ; and if you had 


come to see me, you would have found 


my door closed against you. But what 
gives you the impudence to come to- 


| day?” 


‘*Ts it not in good taste to abstain from 


prostrating one’s self before those who 


are in favor and to bring one’s heart and 
devotion to those who — ”” 

‘¢ Finish : to those who are in disgrace? 
It is very generous and very humane on 
your part, my illustrious friend.” And 
Corilla threw herself back upon her pillow 
of black satin, uttering piercing shouts of 
laughter, which were somewhat forced. 

Although the disgraced prima donna 
was no longer in her first freshness, al- 
though the brightness of noon was by no 
means favorable to her, and the concen- 
trated troubles of the latter days, had some- 
what enervated the features of her beauti- 
ful face, flourishing in embonpoint, Anzo- 
leto, who had never before been so close 
in a teté-a-téte with so fine and so famous 
a woman, felt himself moved in those re- 
gions of his soul, to which Consuelo was 
not willing to descend, and from whieh 
he had voluntarily banished her pure im- 
age. Men corrupted before their years 
may still feel friendship for a virtuous and 


artless woman; but to excite their pas- 


sions, they require the advances of a co 
Anzoleto deprecated the badin- 


a leve which he had intended to feign, 
but which he began really to feel. I say 
love, for want of a more proper name ; but 
it is profaning so beautiful a word te ap- 
ply it to the attraction exercised by wo- 
men, so coldly provoking as was Corilla. 
When she saw that the young tenor was 
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really moved, she softened and bantered 
him in a more friendly manner. ‘* You 
pleased me, a whole evening, I confess,”’ 
suid she, ‘‘ but at bottom I do not esteem 
you. I know that you are ambitious, con- 


sequently false and ready for all sorts of 
infidelities. I could not trust you. You! 
played the jealous, that night in my gon-| 
doula; you behaved like a despot. That, 
would have refreshed me, after the stupid. 


gallantries of our patricians ; but you de- 


ecived me, wicked boy! you were in love 
with another, and you have never ceased | 
being so, and you are about to marry—| 


whom !—Oh! I know very well, my ri- 
val, my enemy, the débutante, Zustinia- 
ni’s new mistress. Shame to us two, to 
us three, to us four!"’ added she excited 
in spite of herself, and pulling her hand 
away from Anzoleto. 

**Cruel,’’ said he, trying to repossess 
himself of that dimpled hand ; ‘‘ you ought 
to comprehend what passed in me, when 


] saw you for the first time, and not trouble | 


yourself about my doings before that ter- 
rible moment. As to what happened af- 
terwards, can you not guess it, and need 
we think of it ever again?”’ 

‘“*7 am not to be satisfied with half 
words and reservations, you still love the 
Zingarella, and are to marry her.” 

* And if Lloved her, what is the reason 
that I have not married her?’ 

** Because the Count opposed it, per- 
haps. At present, every body knows he 
wishes it. They even say that he has 
good reason to be impatient and the little 
one stil] more.’ 

The blood inounted into Anzoleto’s face 
on hearing these outrages heaped upon 
the being whom he revered above all. 

‘** Ah! you are incensed at my supposi- 
tions,’ replied Corilla, ** that is right, that 
is what I wished to know ;—You love 
her; and when shall you marry her?”’ 

**] shall never marry her.” 

‘Then you go shares’ You are cer- 
tainly very high in the Count’s good 
graces.” 

** Por the love of heaven, Madame, let 
us talk no more of the Count, nor of any 
other person but you and me.” 

‘* Well, be it so,”’ said Corilla. ‘* So 


likewise at this hour, my ex-lover and) 


your future wife —.’’ 


Anzoleto was indignant. He got upto 
gu away. But what would he gain! ex- 
cite still more the anger of this woman, 
whom he came to calm. He remained 
undecided, horribly humiliated and unhap- 
pv at the part he had undertaken. 
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ing glance, ‘that 1 am right in mistrust- 
ing you; for at this moment you deceive 
some one here, is it she or [1”’ 

‘* Neither one nor the other,”’ cried he, 
trying to justify himself in his own eyes ; 
‘*]T am not her lover, I never was. I feel 


the Count.”’ 

‘That is better still! Ah! you are 

jealous even to denying it, and you come 
here to «be cured or diverted? many 
thanks.”’ 
@..) am not jealous, I repeat; and to 
prove to you it is not vexation that makes 
me speak, I will tell you that the Count 
is no more her lover than I am; that she 
is virtuous like a child as she is; and that 
' Count Zustiniani is the only one culpable 
towards you.”’ 

‘*So J] can have the Zingarella hissed 
without afflicting yout You shall be in 
my box, and you shall hiss her, and on 
coming out you shall be my only lover. 
Accept quickly or I retract.” 

‘** Alas, Madame, you wish then to hin- 
der my dJbut! for you know that I must 
appear at the same time with Consuelo? 
If vou have her hissed, I, who sing with 
her, I also must fall, a victim to your an- 
ger. And what have I done, unfortunate 


‘that I am, to displease yout Alas! I 


have had a delicious and fatal dream! I 


flattered myself for a whole evening, that 


you took some interest in me, and that I 
should grow under your protection. And 
here Iam the object of your dislike and 
your hatred, I who have loved and respect- 
ed you, even so far as to fly from your 
presence. Make me fall, destroy me, 
close the career against me! Provided 
here in secret, you tell me that I am not 
odious to you, I will aecept the public 
mark of your anger.”’ 


’”’ cried Corilla, 


** Serpent that you are ! 
flattery which your lips and eyes distill? 
I would give much to know and compre- 
heud you; but I fear you, for you are the 
most amiable of lovers or the most dan- 


gerous of enemies.”’ 


‘], your enemy! and how could I 
ever dare to place myself in such a posi- 
tion, even if I were not overpowered by 
your charms? Have you any enemies, 
divine Corilla? Can it be that you have 
any here in Venice, where you are known 
‘and where you have always reigned with- 
‘out a rival? a love quarrel throws the 
‘Count into a state of sorrowful vexation. 
'He wishes to drive you away, he wishes 
|to put an end to his sufferings. He 


— 


er poor little girl, insolent pretensions 
which she has never entertained. The 
efforts of the Count to make her pleasing 
to his friends, the obligingness of those 
‘same friends who exaggerate her merit, 
the bitterness of yours who report calum- 


no love for her; fur 1 am not jealous of) nies to anger and afflict you, while they 


‘ought to restore calm to your beautiful 
soul, by proving your glory unassailable 
| and your rival trembling; such are the 
causes of the prejudices I discover in you 
| and with which I am so astonished, so 
| Stupefied, that I hardly know how to go 
/to work to attack them.”’ 
| **You know but too well, honeyed 
‘tongue,’’ said Corilla, looking at him 
with a voluptuous tenderness, stil] min- 
'gled with suspicion; ‘I listen to your 
| sweet words, but my reason still tells me 
‘to fear you. I would wager that this 
‘Consuelo is divinely beautiful, though I 
have been told the contrary, and that she 
has merit of a certain character opposed 
to mine, since Porpora, who is so severe, 
proclaims it loudly.’’ 

‘*Do you know Porpora? then you 
_know his oddities, his manias, one might 
say. Enemy of all originality in others, 
and of all innovation in the art of sing- 
ing, let a little pupil be very attentive to 
his ravings, very submissive to his pedan- 
tic lessons, and he, for one gammut pro- 
'perly vocalized, declares her preferable to 
all the wonders which the public adore. 
Since when have you been tormented by 
the crotchets of that old fool? ”’ 
| ‘She is then without talent?”’ 

‘*She has a fine voice, and sings de- 
cently at the church; but she can know 
nothing of the stage; and as for the pow- 
ers she ought to display there, she is so 
paralysed by fear, that there is strong 
| likelihood of her losing the few resources 
which Heaven has given her.”’ 


“where have you sucked the poison of} ‘She is afraid’ I was told on the 


‘eontrar) that she was gifted with a rare 
| impudence.”’ 

| ‘*O! the poor girl! alas! they do then 
‘wish to ruin her? you shall hear her, no- 
| ble Corilla, you will be moved by a gen- 
,erous pity, and you will encourage her, 
instead of having her hissed, as you said 
| just now in jest.’’ 

| ‘Either you deceive me, or my friends 
-have much deceived me with regard to 
‘her.’ 

| «Your friends have allowed themselves 
to be deceived. In their indiscreet zeal, 
‘they have been terrified at seeing a rival 
rise up against you: terrified by a child! 
terrified for you! Ah! those persons 


Corilla burned with a desire to render! meets with a little girl, who appears to | cannot love you much, as they appreciate 


him unfaithful; not that she loved him, 
but because it was one manner of aveng- 
ing herself upon Consuelo, whom she was 
not sure of having accused justly. ‘* You 
see well,’’ said she, detaining him upon 
the threshlold of her boudoir by a penetra- 


| possess some powers, and who asks noth- 
ing better than to make a début. Is that 
/a crime on the part of a poor child, who 
does not hear your illustrious name with- 
‘out terror, and who does not utter it her- 
self without respect’ You attribute to 


| you so little! O! if I had the happiness 
to be your friend, 1 should know better 
what you are and I should not do you the 
injustice to be affrighted by any rivalry, 
were it even of a Faustina or a Molteni.”’ 


| Do not believe that I have been 
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frightened. 1am neither jealous nor ma- 
lisious ; the success of others having 
neter injured mine, I have never troubled 
But when I think 
that they wish to brave me and to make 


myself about them. 
me suffer -~”’ 

‘Do you wish me to bring the little 
If she had dared, 
she would already have come to ask your 


Consuelo to your feet? 


advice and yeur assistance! But she is 
so timid a child! and then they had ca- 
lumniated you to her. They had said to 
her also that you were cruel, vindictive, 
and that you expected to make her fall.”’ 
‘* Did they ‘Say that ? 
stand why you are here.”’ 


Then I under- 


‘* No Madame, you do not understand ; 
for I have not believed it an instant, I 
never shail believe it. O! no, Madame, 
you do not understand.” 

In speaking thus, Anzoleto made his 
black eyes sparkle, and bent his knee be- 
ture Corilla with an expression of incom- 
parable languor and love. 

Corilla was not devoid of malice and 
penetration ; but as it happens to women 
excessively in love with themselves, vanily 
often placed a thick bandage over her eyes 
and made her fall into the most palpable 
snares. Besides, she had a taste for gal- 
lantry. Anzoleto was the handsomest 
young man she had ever seen. She could 
not resist his honeyed words; and little 
by little, after having tasted with him the 
pleasures of vengeance, she became at- 
tached to him by those of possession. 
A week after this first interview, she was 
crazy about him, and threatened ever. 
minute to betray the secret of their in- 
timacy by jealousies and terrible trans- 
ports. Anzoleto, in love with her also, 
after a certain fashion, (without becoming 
unfaithful to Consuelo in his heart,) was 
very much terrified by the too rapid and 
too complete success of his enterprise. 
Stull he flattered himself that he could 
overrule her long enough to answer his 
purpose, that is to say, to hinder her from 
injuring his début and the success of Con- 


suelo. He displayed with her a con- 


summate ability, and possessed the art of 


expressing falsehood with an appearance 
of diabolical truth. He knew how to 
enchain her, to persuade her, to subdue 
her; and he suceeeded in making her 
believe that what he loved above all ina 
woman was generosity, sweetness, and a 
sense of right; and he traced for her art- 
fully the part she was to play before the 
public with Consuelo, if she did not wish 
to be despised and hated by him. He 
knew how to be severe with tenderness ; 


and concealing threats under praise, he 


pretended to consider her an angel of 


goodness. Poor Corilla had played all 
parts in her boudoir except this one, and 
this she had always played badly upon 


the stage, Still she submitted, in the 
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| fear of losing the pleasure of his society, | 


which under various pretexts Anzoleto 
knew how to render rare and wished for 
by her. He made her believe that the 
Count was still in love with her, notwith- 


\standing his anger, and secretly jealous, 


while boasting of the contrary. ‘If he 
should discover the happiness which I en- 
joy with you,”’ said he to her, “ there 
would be an end to my débuts and per- 
haps of my career; for I know by his 
coolness, since the day when you had the 
imprudence to betray my love for you, 
that he would pursue me eternally with 
his hate if he knew that I had consoled 
you.”’ 

This was not very likely as matters 
then stood; the Count would have been 
delighted to know that Anzoleto was un- 
faithful to his betrothed. But Corilla’s 
vanity was pleased, with being deceived. 
She thought also that she had nothing to 
fear from the sentiments of Anzcleto for 
the débutante. When he justified himself 
on that score, and swore by all the gods 
that he had 
brother to that young girl, as he said 


never been more than a 


what was materially true, he put so 
much assurance into his denials, that 
Corilla’s jealousy was evercome. At 
last the great day approached and the ca- 
bal which she had prepared was destroy- 
ed. On her own account, she rather 
worked in an opposite direction, persuad- 
ed that the timid, and inexperienced Con- 
suelo would fall of herself, and that An- 
zoleto would feel pleased with her for not 
having contributed to her fall. Besides, 
he had had the talent to embroil her a)- 
ready with her firmest champions, by pre- 
tending to be jealous of their assiduities, 
and compelling her to dismiss them some- 
what rudely. 


While he 


destroy the hopes of the woman whom 


thus worked in the dark to 


he daily pressed to his heart, the crafty 
Venetian played another part with the 
Count and Consuelo. He boasted to 
them that by adroit intrigues, interested 
visits, and bold faced falsehoods, he had 
disarmed the most formidable enemy of 
their triumph. The Count, frivolous and 
somewhat gossipping, Was infinitely amus- 
His self- 


love was gratified at the regret which 


ed by the tales of his protegé. 


Anzoleto attributed to Corilla on account 
of their rupture, and he encouraged the 
young man to cowardly perfidies, with 
that cruel levity which enters so much into 
the relations of the theatre and of gallan- 
try. Consuelo was astonished and affeet- 
ed: ‘* you would do much better’’ said 
she to Anzoleto, *‘ to practice with your 
voice and to study your part. 
you have done a great deal in disarming 
the enemy. But one refined note, one 
properly felt inflection, would do much 
more with an impartia] public than the si- 


enough to dazzle and to win them.’ 


You think | 
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lence of the envious. It is of that pub- 
lic only that you ought to think, and I see 
with sorrow that you do not think of it at 
all.”’ 

‘‘ Be easy, dear Consuelita,’’ replied 
he. ‘* Your mistake is in believing in a 
public both impartial and enlightened. 


‘Those who know any thing are hardly 


ever sincere, and those who are sincere 
know so little, that a little boldness is 


? 


To be Continued. 


THE LABORER. 
BY R. §. 8S. ANDROSS. 
Ay! stand erect! nor bend thy knee, nor bow, 
But speak thine own free thoughts, and with 
an eye 
Bold as an eagle’s, cleaving the bright sky, 
Hold upward thy proud way! Oh, why 
should’ st thou, 
Whose iron arm hath made the mighty world 
A realm of beauty, and subdued the wave, 
O’er desert vules and mountain heights un- 
furled 
The flag of Hope, why should’st thou, like a 
slave, 
Ciinge to the nod of Pride, and bend thee low, 
Even on the soil thy hand hath taught to 
bloom 
As a fair garden; wherefore should’st thou so 
Bow down, and shut thy soul as in a tomb? 
Oh, stand erect! throw fetter off and ban, 
And speak thine own free thoughts—thou art 
a MAN! U. 8S. Journal. 


Emicration. Our excellent corres- 
pondent from Indianapolis asks — ‘* ls it 
not wonderful, when people are well 
settled here, that they should emigrate to 
Oregon! *’ and weadd, anywhere! Itis. 
Yet, considering all things, by no means 
unaccountable or singular. 

We had a friend, near the city, well 
settled in every respect. He had cleared 
up afarm; and had within it every means 
of comfort, and was surrounded with 
every convenience; for a M‘Adamized 
road passed by it, and the church and 
school house, where he and his might 
worship, and the children be educated, 
were in sight. Yet, while thus situated, 
he took it into his head to move to Reck 
River, Illinois, where the nearest mill 
was five miles distant, the pest office 
some fifteen miles off. and where there 
were few of the comforts of life, or the 
conveniences of civilization. ‘* Where- 
fore do you go,’ seid we to him, as he 
came to bid us good bye, —** wherefore 
do you, at your age, part from oid friends, 
and all the richer blessings of life?” 
**Oh,”” replied he, ** 1] am tived of doing 


‘nothing; I want the stir and excitement 


of anew settlement; I long to be in the 
woods, and to see the country around me 
fill up and grew.’’ And these, or a simi- 
lar class of feelings, induce very many of 
our young and middle aged citizens tu 
leave us, when doing well, and even after 
they had secured a competence.— Cyncin- 
nati Gazette. 


_ Wuat tHe Nortn pores ror THRE 
Soutn. The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
makes the following amusing summary 
of the means which tbe North furnishes 
to the South. 
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‘* They build our houses, they adorn 
them with every comfort and convenience 
of which we have ever conjectured. They 
educate our children, and cover our na- 
kedness from head to foot, with hats and 
shoes, coats and shirts; we eat their 
flour, cheese, butter, apples, codfish, po- 
tatoes, pickles, pork and onions; we feed 
our cattle with their hay, drive their 
horses in their harness and their carriages 
with their whips: we walk with their 
sticks, ride on their saddles, write on 
their paper, wash with their soap, serub 
with their brushes, sweep with their 
brooms, milk in their pails, cook in their 
pots, strike with their hammers, blow 
with their bellows, cut with their axes, 
sow with their seed, reap with their 
hooks, pull with their leather, whitewash 
with their lime, paint with their paint, 
march by their tunes, read by their lights, 
drink their Congress water and rum, 
smoke their cigars,—and last and best 
of all these blessings, we marry their 
pretty girls, who make the best of wives.”’ 


A Gratiryinc Compiiment. We find 
the following in the New York corres- 
pondence of the New Haven Courier 
‘‘T understand that quite a scene was 
enacted in the Tribune office this fore- 
noon. The assistant editors and com- 
positors in the office, feeling grateful for 
the elegance and comfort with which Mr. 
McElrath, the ‘ fiscal partner,’ has fitted 
up their various apartments, have pre- 
sented him with a fine painting, by the 
celebrated Flemish master, Teniers. — 
Quite a mass meeting of the compositors 
was held, and G. G. Foster, Esq., the 
city editor, made a speech, which was 
received with tremendous applause by the 
multitude. He concluded by reading a 
letter which accompanied the picture, 
expressive of the ‘ grateful acknowledg- 
ment of those personal good offices which, 
from the high minded principal, make the 
self-respecting subordinate ambitious in 
respect to the whole, of which he is proud 
to form a part.’ This little incident, by 
the way, is characteristic of the friendly 
spirit existing between all branches of 
labor in the Tribune office. The compli- 
ment was richly deserved by Mr. McEI- 
rath. *’— Mirror. 


LETTER FROM BROADWAY.— NO. IL. 
To THE Hla tBINGER 


You talk of the changes of the seasons 
—the fresh green of spring —the golden 
giow of suimmer—the purple ripeness of 
autumn, aud the pied phantasm of her 
dying woods ; — but the true barometer of 
the changing seasons is the fashionable 
side of Broadway. There are three or 
four thousand women in New York, more 
or less, who shape the whole aspect of 
vocial life in the Metropolis; who appear 
in new French millinery on a certain day, 
{the 16th of March,) and lo! it is Spring! 
who a few wecks afterward suddenly dis- 
appear, and it is Summer! — everybody 
has ** gone out of town.”’ By and by they 


are seen again, and behold, they have 


three flounees on their dresses instead of 


two; and siraightway ten or fifteen thou- 
sand other women are in duspair because 
their husbands don’t earn money as casi- 
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ly as their ‘‘above Bleecker ’’ neighbors. 
To be sure, they are comfortably, and 
even elegantly clad; but they ‘‘ never 
have anything fit to wear,’’—they are 
‘‘always dressed in such old-fashioned 
clothes, that they are ashamed to be seen,”’ 
—they weep, they scold, until the poor, 
meek husband, with his second-hand hat 
and fustian trowsers, shuffles off to the 
groggery to ‘‘ drink away care,’’ and the 
wife proceeds to hunt up a good bargain, 
in calico, for herself — body and soul. .... 
A new singer makes her appearance: 
these lady-patronesses of fashion, who 
know nothing in reality of music, and de- 
test true genius in woman, as it makes 
their deficiences more glaring in the strong 
light of contrast, vote the new candidate 
for favor, ‘* vulgar,’’ ‘* without style,” 
‘* not lady-liké,’"’ —and there is an end 
of her. The would-be fashionables, of 
course, follow suit. ‘Thus are reputations 
eapriciously made or ruined; fortunes 
spent in most useless, absurd, and posi- 
tively vulgar, extravagance — in the flirt- 
ing of a fan—by an arrogant and heart- 
less coterve, for the most part destitute of 
talent, education, or character, and who 
manage to keep their ascendancy simply 
by their impudence—a means always 
successful over the vain and weak-minded | 


poor. In fact, these fashionable women 
are regular politicians, and have as many | 
cliques and factions, as many rival claim- 
ants to the honor of the most extravagant 
hat or the highest-price dress, as Tamma- 
ny or National Hall in the distribution of 
the honors and rewards of mass meetings 
and torch-light processions. Their course 
is generally ruin to their husbands in 
property, and to their sons and daughters 
in character and morals ; while their in- 
fluence is moie pernicious than that of 
the great moral sores that fester around 
the heart of society. Such a class has 
always existed in England, where it is 
made almost magnificent by its extent, 
power, and usurped wealth ; but here it 
is only mean and contemptible, and yet 
its dominion is one of the greatest curses 
that afflicts society. If its power could 
be broken, thousands of men and wives, 
who now live a quarrelsome, miserable 
life, leading to dissipation on the one 
hand, and prostitution onthe other, would 
once more be happy. As it is, the honest 
man who earns by his labor a decent 
competence for his family, finds his do- 
mestic happiness cruelly sacrificed to the 
goddess of Fashion and Dress. O, what 
a broad, deep, all-pervading curse is this! 
how productive of every evil, every social 


calamity! 

— I was told to-day, that Burgess and 
Stringer are about publishing in numbers, 
Douglass Jerrold’s ‘‘St. Giles and St. 
James’’; one of the most powerful works 
of fiction of the day. Jerrold is both a 
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| wit and a philosopher, with broad and en- 

lightened human sympathies, and all the 
elements of good within him. He must 
take the place of our beloved Hood. This 
work will create a new interest in this 
country, in behalf of England's suffering, 
' starving, stealing pauper-criminals, and I 
“hope, will not be without some effeet in 
rousing public attention to the tendency 
toward a similar condition, so manifest 
here. 

The Broadway Journal, after a suspen- 
sion of a week, begins its languid and 
bloodless existence once more, having lost 
one of its editors, —‘* Harfy Franco,” — 
though why an editor, I could never dis- 
cover. Men make sueh bitter mistakes 
in choosing their professions ! 

We have had a week of scorching, 
broiling weather. Nothing has been more 
common, in the middle of the day, than 
to see a little group of men gathered 
about an omnibus, deserted of its passen- 
gers. It was nothing —only a poor beast 
driven literally to death in the broiling sun- 
shine, and lying down gladly on the red- 
hot pavements to ‘‘die with harness on 
his back.’’ If we could put the cruel 
owners and drivers into the vacant traces, 
for a trip or two! 


THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


It is now almost certain that within a 
few months the Magnetic Telegraph, 
which is literally material Thought and 
flies as swift, absolutely annihilating 
space and running in advance of time, 
will be extended to all the great Cities in 
the Union —so that a net-work of nerves 
of iron wire, strung with lightning, will 
ramify from the brain, New-York, to the 
distant limbs and members, —to the At- 
lantic sea-board towns, to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, St. Lou- 
is and New-Orleans,—and that every 
commercial, political, or social event trans- 
piring at either of these points, will be 
known at the very instant it happens, in 
all! Whenthe Message of the President 
is read to Congress at Washington, the 
citizens of Cincinnati, New-Orleans and 
St. Louis will follow it, word by word 
and line by line; and the editors there 
will have the Message, together with 
their own leaders and commentaries, 
spread before their readers thousands of 
miles from the Capitol, while the Speak- 
‘er is taking a chew of tobacco and turn- 
ing up his wristbands, previous to putting 
the question of adjournment. The sales 
of stocks in Wall-street will be regularly 
‘reported as they transpire, in all these 
cities, and the capitalist on the banks of 
the Mississippi may stop as he goes to 
dinner to see how his ‘fancies’ have fluc- 
tuated since yesterday's Second Board. 
On the arrival of foreign advices at New 
/York or Boston the Cotton-broker at 
Charleston, Mobile aud New-Orleans will 
| be informed of the state of the market in 
Liverpool, before our own citizens have 
|had time to get an extra Tribune into 
\their fingers. If a man is run over by an 
‘omnibus in Broadway and dangerously 
| wounded, his wife in Louisville can be 
‘informed of the accident before he has re- 
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covered his senses, and may continue her 
soliciteus inquiries every five minutes un- 
til he is fairly taken to the Hospital and 
pronounced ont of danger. If a treacher- 
ous villain seduces his friend’s wife and 
escapes, with as much of her husband's 
erty as they can easily carry, or if a 
ki is robbed or a forgery committed — 
the fact is instantaneously communicated 
to every part of the Union, and, the cul- 
prits may hope in vain to escape recogni- 


tion and detection. In short, all th 
ordinary services in conveying intelli- 
gence at present performed by the news- 


papers in regular course of mail, —or 
perhaps on extraordinary occasions pushed 
through a few hours in advance by e 
sive and uncertain private 
will be completely usurped by the 
graph, which will do 'the hy 
rfect ease and quiet—no puffing, no 
me ly no foundering of express-horses, 
no exploding of locomotives — no break- 
ing of necks nor ruaning off Railroad 
tracks —and not a single second of time 
intervening between the event and the 
universal diffusion of the intelligence. 

Here is certainly a most important and 
extensive revolution foreshadowed — and 
the shadow falls clearly from one simple 
and palpable fact. What will be 
of the consequences of these char 
the method and time of 
telligence ' 

First, The Post-Office Department will 
be despoiled ot at least one-half its letter- 
carrying business ; as 
letters are written by men and 
others for the purpose of conveying intel- 
ligence to distant points in the shortest 


Xpe fl- 


( xpress¢ S 
Ty le 


usiness in 


some 
ives 1n 


transmitting in- 


business 


possible space of time. Well—if, by 
the use of a simple cypher, this intelli- 
gence can be sent at once by Telegraph, 


three, five, ten and twelve days in ad- 
vance of the mail, what need will there 
be for sending it through the post’ In 


fact, the whole body of our commercial 
correspondence, which forms so tnpor- 
tant an item in the Post-Office Department 


i 
business, will be transferred at once and 
completely to the Telegraph-Office ; and 
the Mail will become a still tolerably 
convenient but antiquated and dyspeptic 
institution — invalided in the public ser- 
vice and therefore maintaine d by eharity 
at the public expense —employ by 
sighing swains and sentimental misses to 
effect exchanges of porcelain and 
doggerel verses, which — the ones broken 
and the others lame— will go 
and jingling along on rickety railroads 
and dilapidated Steamboats. 


The next thing to be affected by the 
Telegraph will be the Railroad and 
Steamboat Companies Probably two- 
thirds, and we think three-quarters or 
seven-eighths, of the travel in 
Cars or in the cabins of Steamboats, is 
strictly on business, undertaken 
there is a necessity for it, and at an ex- 
pense which the travelers would gladly 


vows 


jogging 


first-class 


because 


avoid. Now, then, — how much of this 
business can be transacted by means of 
the Telegraph, through which agents 


and principals, planters and consignees, 
producers and manufacturers, 
and lawyers, can with as much 
ease and secrecy as if they were face to 
face’ Why, of course, nearly the whole 
of it! and thus will melt away a large 
ortion of the receipts of our Railroad and 
Steamboat monopolies. But they will 
still be wanted for the conveyance 
emigrants and the transportation of freight, 


capitalists 


converse 


full that number of 


of 
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and may make shift to live, by moderate 
charges and faithful performances of ser- 
vices. 

But the most important and thoroughly 


revolutionary result of the Telegraph 


will b upon the Daily Press. This will 
inevitably lose its character as the rapid 
and indispensable carrier of commercial, 
political and other intelligence. For this 
purpose the Newspapers will become 
emphatically useless Anticipated at ev- 
ery point by the lightning wings of the 
Telegraph, they can only deal in local 
‘items’ or abstract speculations. Their 
power to create sensations, even in elee- 
tion campaigns, will be greatly lessened, 


as the inf: graph will contradict 


their falsehoods as fast as they ean pub- 
lish them —ecorrect their Munchausen re- 
turns before the ink is dry in which they 
are written, and in short lay bare the ac- 
tual state of the field af every point to 
every point at once; so that fraud and 
dees ption W ill be next to in npossil ble : and 
ultog ther useless. The moment the 

otes are counted, for instance, on ihe 


Presidential ticket, in New-York, Penn- 


sylvania, Virginia, Ohio and three or four 
of the Southern States (for the Presiden- 
tial elect mis to b he | | every W } ere on 
the same day, hereafter.) the final result 
will be instantaneously known through- 
out tl Union, and weeks of doubt, hope . 
ipprehension and agony prevented. We 
think the Telegraph- Office in New-York, 
in November, 1848, will be rather incon- 


venicnuy crowded 


The Journals being thus deprived of 
the rcharact ras Newspapers — no second 
editions with Sales of Stocks and Review 
of the Market, for country circulation— 


in faet, at all, 
be a dead waste of time 


no commercial department, 


as it would only 


and paper —no ‘‘ Important and Thrilling 
News from Bur iwtown to be displaye d 


in Six Line Picea, and pushed off in extras 


ind by pigeon expresses — what must they 
do! Die they (or at least the best of 
them) cannot—decrease their circulation, 


they will not, for that would raise the 


price, and this is against the tendency of 
things, which ts every where toward easy 
icquisition of comforts and necessaries. 
nN hit ie oO] le have got over their ignorance, 
their lethargy — chrysalite stupidity 
an - darkness —and they must and will 
have newspapers. Thev could as well 


dispense with sermons and schoolmasters. 
What then are the newspapers to do! 
Why—the necessity for filling their col 
} 


and horrible aceidents 


acres oft 


umns with 
and 


dents, 


ot SSIp 
disjointed inei- 
with, the whole 
class of newspapers will either go 
out of existence without saying a word, 
or submit to a total and awkward change 
of character; while the philosophical 
Press, which knows and feels the momen- 
chang are beneath 
f Soci ty, 


ghty cu 


unmeaning 
being done away 


rere 


tous res that 
the 
within rrent of 
will feel its thousand hands untied and it- 
self let and leis- 


going on 


surface <¢ 


the m Progress, 


loose to diseuss at length 


ure, the vast questions which are begin- 
ning to present themselves hke gigantic 
and distorted statues through the must 


that still shrouds the Future. The fear- 
ful and dissolving eriticisms upon the hor- 
rible and corruptions of Society 


and the results of the present Social sys- 


abuses 


tem, which ten or a dozen vears ago, fell 
dead from the columns of Le Globe upon 


a world not then prepared to read or un- 
derstand, or be interested in aught but 


and keeps itself 
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news and gossip, will now be revived and 
hurled with C yelap’ ian force against an al- 
ready tottering Civilization. The true 
Synthesis of Science as a Unity will be 
discussed and discovered ; and the inter- 
ests and ends of Physies, Physiology and 
Noology — embracing in a one, yet in 
nitely diversified individuality, all the in- 
terests, the progress and the destiny of 
Humanity —will form the ‘ leaders” 
and the ‘‘articles’*’ of the Daily Press. 
Thus the deeper thoughts and capacities 
of the world will at length be aronsed, 
and the Press, become the arena of all 
great ideas and discussions, upon which 
hinge the centuries that are to bring us 
Paradise and the Future, will gradually 
lift the Public Mind to its own high stand- 
ard.— Trifune. 


REV IEW. 


BOOKS FROM OUR FRIENDS. NO. IL. 


Poems, by Curistopuer Pearse Crancn. 
Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 1844. 
l2mo. pp. 116. 

Most of these poems had refreshed us 
with their separate fragrance, before they 

Wel- 


come as showers and breezes in July, 











were gathered into one bouquet. 


they went their round in manuscript or 
ministering serene influences 
to all of any kindred spirit with the au- 
thor, and opening very sweet communion 
They are not 
If they were culled 
restrial meadows; if they do 
smell of the pine and the wild-rose and 
the water-lily ; if they reflect the great 
winged shadows widening over the wav- 


magazine, 


with his seattered friends. 
flowers that fade. 


from ter 


ing grain, and the stars dancing on the 
splashing ripples of the fountain; if they 
echo murmuring winds and waters, the 
medley orchestra of bird-warblings, and 
all nature’s general hum, and are so far 
like the field-flowers of a day; 
yet not the less are they fed by the sun 
and the dews of the spiritual sphere of 
which these are the correspondence, and 
their roots are planted in the depths of inner 
life, of which 
(See page, 21.) 

[t will be inferred that these poems are 
full of love of nature, and spirituality. 
We must dwell a little upon these quali- 
ues. 


natural, 


like the ‘‘ Soul-Flower,”’ 
he sings in one of them. 


Mr. Cranch’s love of nature is no sent- 
imental weakness, no trifling away of 
lite. Good childlike qualities it has, 


bounding health, a roving curiosity, hap- 
py quick discriminating 
in short all that makes up the 
physical delight. But it goes deeper. 
The breath which makes his harp-strings 
vibrate is the Unity of nature ; 


abandonment, 


senses, 


not mere- 
ly the superficial unity of the parts with 
one another, but the unity of nature and 
The key to every unity hes in 
Passion, in the soul of man. 
That key he grasps by a poet's instinet, 

lover’s feeling, if not by a scientific 


the soul. 


the living 
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formula. In nature he communes with 
the reflex of his soul, aye of the Divine 
Soul in whose image it was created; for 
itis to the pure original of that image, 
not to the faded, ,blackened 
copy in the human soul, that nature al- 
ways speaks; she hails the freshest, tru- 
est, inmost part of us, and bids that feel 


itself, and grow and be strong. 


dwarfed, 


Every 
where else in vain doth the soul look for 
a full response to its best instincts. In 
the faces of men, in all institutions, in 
the limitations of creeds and systems, in 
the tendencies of society, in the exam- 
ples and the confessions of the experi- 
enced, it meets flat contradiction, or poor 
pity. 
the outward attuned to its own music, a 


But in nature it finds the actual, 


ready sympathy and confirmation for its 
convictions, an answer to its expectations, 
a plain confession of her own kindred 
origin with them, which proves them 
tiue. 

This is the source of his delight. He 
woos nature as a lover, as an artist, to 
whom every unity is a commanding con- 
science. Be it known, too, that he zs an 
artist. He has left safer professional 
walks for the uucertainties, the patient 
studies, the long waitings and the dis- 
appointments of an after the 
slow rewards of art,.of a painter of land- 


The and _ back- 


his songs he knows how to 


aspirant 


scapes. hazy scenery 
ground of 
put on canvass. May he realize his as- 
piration; and may Art in him contribute 
to the 
Unity 

Where the 


deep religion (and it can be,) with a poet, 


initiation of man into Universal 


love of nature is such a 
he may well presume from her pulpit to 
exhort the utilitarians in such terms as 
the * Field-Notes ee 


ing in the meadows, had the saucy bobo- 


So have we, walk- 


link eceme circling round our head, fling- 


ing out his wild, rapturous, taunting 


strains, like showers of glittering dia- 
monds, as if to reproach us with our 
studied, tame, unbirdlike, songless life : 


» ++ But for him whose cloudy looks 
Are bent on law or ledger-books, 
Prisoned among the heated bricks, 

The slave of traffic, toil, and tricks ; 
For him who worshippeth alone 
Beneath the drowsy preacher’s drone, 
Where creed and text like fetters cling 
Upon the spirit’s struggling wing ; 

For him whom Fashion’s laws have tamed, 
Till the sweet heavens are nigh ashamed 
To lead him from his poisoned food 
Into their healthy solitude ; 

Such as these we leave behind, 

Blind companions of the !lind, 

Little know they of the balm, 

And the beauty, wise and cabin, 
Treasured up at Nature’s breast, 

For the sick heart that needeth rest. 
He who in childlike love hath quaffed 
Of her sweet mother-milk one draught, 
Hath drank immorial drops as bright 
As those which (tales of old re cite) 
Untasted fell one starry night 

From the fair bosom of heaven’s queen, 
Sprinkling the sky with milky sheen: 


From the world’s tasteless springs he turns; | 
His soul with thirst diviner burns, 
And nursed upon the lap of Truth, 
Wins once again the gift of youth. 


** Him we will seek, and none but him, 

Whose inward sense hath not grown dim : 

Whose sou! is steeped in Nature’s tinct, 

And to the Universal linked ; 

Who loves the beauteous Intinite 

With deep and ever new delight, 

And carrieth where’er he goes, 

The inborn sweetness of the rose, 

The perfume as of Paradise ; 

The talisman above all price ; 

Che optic glass that wins from far 

The meaning of the utmost star; 

The key that opes the golden doors 

Where earth and heaven have piled their 
stores ; 

The magic ring — the enchanter’s wand,— 

The title-deed to Wonder-land : 


: 
The wisdom that o’erlooketh sense, 
The clairvoyance of Innocence. 
** These rich possessions if he own, 
He shall be ours, and he alone.” 


The spirituality of our poet is of the 
still, contemplative sort ; breathings, aspi- 
rations, rather than active enthusiasm. 
There is in it a most delicate sensitive- 
ness to all moral discord, a constant tend- 
ency to converse with the essences and 
souls of things through the outward 
fori, to shrink from the outward when it 
is false and wrong, and to yield the mind 
up passively to every pure sweet influ- 
ence, rather than to grapple with the 
wrong and boldly reéstablish the right. 
The fine perceptions of a deep pure love, 
the genial glow of a refined humanity, 
the generosity, the candor, the humble 
confidence of a self-cherished youthful- 
ness, and at the same time a quiet manli- 
ness, — these are qualities most genuine 
and unmistakable throughout his poetry. 
There is an almost feminine grace and 
delicacy in his thoughts, as becomes the 
orgauization of an artist. From this you 
would not expect great energy, strong 
determinations of will, or the kind of el- 
oquence which excites the will in others. 
There is nothing in him which could by 
any possibility tyrannize over others. You 
feel that here is a gentle nature, a good 
sincere true brother, who had rather sit 
silent hours and days than «wmpose the in- 
fluence of his speech, and who would 
suffer all the consequences of inaction, 
rather than fake the lead as some do 
wherever others are passive enough to let 
them. He would rather court the shade, 
‘*To be and not to 
is so much the faith of these po- 


than claim regard. 
seem ”’ 


ems, that it might peradventure pass to 


the extreme and unconsciously become 
liable to this version: to feel and not to 
do; were it not that a consciousness of 
this very danger is clearly enough inti- 
mated in some of them. Indeed a sober 
earnest spirit of self-examination marks 


the progress of the poet’s mind from 


| childhood into wisdom, if you consult the 


| 


these verses. 
The temperament of the poetry is pas-' 


date affixed to many of 


'from God. 





|sive; and temperament is destiny, and 


We find no fault with it. 
Were there not these still mirrors to re- 
flect the beauty of the heavens to us, it 
might be Jost to eyes so seldom lifted up- 
wards as those of most men in this bust- 
ling sphere of selfish uses, not to say of 
vanities. And as to strength, may there 
not be as much in resisting superficial 
impulses, in avoiding what may be truly 
called temptations to action, when the ac- 
tion yielded to would be no true integral 
acting of the whole man, in waiting for 
one’s hour to come, strong in the faith in 
the inward monitions of God, instead of 
consenting, as nearly all do, to do out- 
wardly what they have not even begun to 
do inwardly? And after all, serenity is 
the active 
wills, who must needs move every thing, 


strength:—no wonder that 
complain of it. 

Let it be confessed, however, that our 
poet is of the class in whom Beauty is 
All that 


we have said is best summed up and the 


first and strength secondary. 


difference solved in Fourier’s happy clas- 
sification of youths into two corporations, 
called the ‘* Litthe Hordes”’ and ** Little 
Bands.”’ To the former belong two 
thirds of the boys and one third of the 
girls, and their attraction and their sphere 
is the performance of all repulsive and 
most arduous tasks, the very fanaticism, 
To the latter 
belong two thirds of the girls, and the 
more feminine, ideal, and poetic of the 


so to speak, of industry. 


boys, and their sphere is that of taste and 
beauty. The former seek the Beautiful 
by way of the Good ; the latter seek the 
These 


two orders of mind shall recognize and 


Good by way of the Beautiful. 


respect each other in a true society, 
whereas now their quarrel runs through 
every sphere of life. 

W@have said enough, we believe, to 
indicate the general tone and quality of 
this very modest volume of very genuine 
poetry. For any critical or profound an- 
Nei- 
ther do we think it at all necessary to en- 


alysis of it we have not room. 
ter into any- discussion of the poet's phi- 
losophy, to talk of the systems psycho- 
logical or theological, whose influence 
may be traced, in here a line and there 
a line, or which even for the time being 
There 


is that in a poct which is deeper than all 


may have inspired a whole poem. 


systems, and which fears not to trust 
beauty, freedom, and truth from whatso- 
The blue sky and white 
clouds which you see in the water are 


ever source. 


not the water; yet the water is not so 


jealous of its own position gs to be un- 


willing to wear their celors; nay, it loves 
and mirrors all things which by legiti- 
mate course of Providence are found op- 


Therefore when 
Mr. Cranch wrote poems in the ‘* Dial,”’ 


posite to its surface. 








xu 


- 


son, and wrote somewhat in the tone, 
which has been called transcendental, he 
did, we presume, a very sincere thing, 
and whith he probably will never be 
ashamed of. He 
experience ; he welcomed, accepted, and 


wrote from his own 


admired what spoke to his experience in 
others, he was willing to be identified 
with them so far as color, tone, and lan- 
well knowing, doubtless, 


guage went, 


that it was better to seem to imitate a 
few original 


Mr. 


every body 


and great examples, than to 
imitate Monotonous Every-body, as 


else does. For in socle- 


ty imitation is so universal, that only the 


original are called imitators; just as 
wines are so universally adulterated, that 
any one would reject the genuine article 
should he happen to taste it. As it is, 
we are prepared to say that Mr. Cranch’s 


Transcendentalism, or whatever you may 


choose to call it, has given us some of 


the most perfect littl gems of poetry 
which have yet been mined in America. 
Take for instance the one we are about 
The word is Greek, 


and signifies the ‘‘ making into one,’’ the 


to extract ; Enosis. 


tendency to unity. Ard if this appears 


to dwell too much upon one side, and to 
lean to that falsely called doctrine of ab- 
sorption, the loftier Pantheism, which is 
so much the religion of poets, you may 
see how carefully he shrank from any 
weak onesidedness, and even generously 
afforded to forego the appearance of su- 
perior strength which onesidedness so of- 
ten gives, by considering merely the t- 


tles of several of his poems; as ** In- 


world,’’ ‘*Outworld:’’ ‘* Silence and 


Speech ;’’ ‘* Color and Light; *’ ‘* Beau- 


ty and Truth.”’ 
“ENOSIS. 


Tuovent is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


We are spirits clad in veils ; 

Man by man was never seen ; 
All our deep communing fails 

To remove the shadowy screen. 


Heart to heart was never known; 
Mind with mind did never meet ; 
We are columns left alone, 
Of a temple once complete. 


Like the stars that gem the sky, 
Far apart, though seeming near, 
In our hight we scattered lie ; 
All is thus but starlight here. 


What is social company 

But a babbling summer stream ? 
What our wise philosophy 

But the glancing of a dream? 


Only when the sun of love 

Melts the scattered stars of thought; 
Only when we live above 

What the dim-eyed world hath taught ; 


Only when our souls are fed 

By the Fount which gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led, 

Which they never drew from earth, 


and dedicated his volume to Mr. Emer-| 
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We like parted drops of rain 
Swelling till they meet and run, 

Shall be all absorbed again, 
Melting, flowing into one.” 


We trust our readers will appreciate 
our good purpose, and coincide with us 


in taste, if our paper should borrow 


somewhat hereafter from this volume. 
We 


wishes for the author's future perseve- 


take leave of it now with warmest 


rance in paths which have opened so 
encouragingly before tim; with a hepe 
that it 


not let this volume be so scarce in bookish 


an increasing demand for will 


places as it has been; with the hope, too, 


that the artist will not lead the poet off 


from doing greater and better things than 
these. But of this we have a pledge 
happily just received, and which will be 
found by reference to vur poetic column. 


The Farmer's Iabrary and Monthly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. No. 1. July, 1845. 
Edited by Jonn S. Skinner. New 
York: Greeley and McElrath, Tribune 
Buildings. 8vo. pp. 64. 

There is ample room for this new agri- 
cultural Journal, without interfering with 
the claims of its widely-cirevlated and 
most valuable contemporary, the Ameri- 
We have regarded 
this last named work from the commence- 


ean Agriculturist. 
ment of its publication, as an honor to the 
city in which it is edited, and of great 
available utility to the practical farmer,— 
thus forming a new link in the chain 
which binds town and country together. 

The present Journal is established on a 
very liberal scale, and in the hands of its 
accomplished Editor, who brings a wide 
experience, great familiarity with men 
and with affairs, and an ardent enthusi- 
for the advancement of cultivation, 
that it 


asm 


to tS management, we are sure 


will always be worthy the attention of 


intelligent readers, who are in any way 
connected with the varied and extensive 
interests of agriculture. 

This number is quite attractive in its 
external appearance, while the abundance 
and variety of its contents afford a rich 
feast to the numerous and daily increas- 
|ing class of readers, who regard the cul- 
tivation of the soil, both as the noblest 
practical art, and a most interesting sub- 


ject for scientific investigation. 
The plan of this work embraces 1. The 
Farmers’ Library, in which it is intended 


to publish the best standard treatises on 
|agriculture, including those which by 
| their cost or the language in which they 
are written, are out of the reach of men 
who live by following the plow. These 
will be accompanied by explanatory notes 


from the Editor, on all those points which 
may be obscure to the inexperienced 
reader. 2. The Monthly Journal of Ag- 
| riculture, which will comprise selections 


| from the highest class of British, French, 


. Wi 
and German periodicals, original articles, 
communicated and selected accounts of ex- 
periments, improved processes and discov- 
eriesin Agriculture, new implements, &c. 

We cannot name a publication in which 
so great an amount of valuable matter is 
presented on such moderate terms. We 
hope its circulation will be equal to its 
merits, for it cannot be read without 
pleasure and improvement, and we will 
cheerfully warrant every subscriber that 
he will never complain of not getting 
even more than the worth of his money. 

The ‘ Library ’”’ will be supplied by 
Redding and Co. in Boston, free of postage. 


The Bustle. A Philosophical and Moral 
Poem. Boston: Bela Marsh, No. 25 
Cornhill, 1845. 


We had laid this book aside as alto- 
gether unfit to be spoken of, until we saw 
it favorably noticed in one or two papers. 
We are surprised that any reputable pub- 
lisher should attach his name to such a 








We can 
only account for it by supposing that Mr. 
Marsh must have issued it without having 
read it. 


mass of disgusting garbage. 


Any man who could knowingly 
and-deliberately put such a book into cir- 
culation, deserves a severer punishment 
than any merely critical tribunal can in- 
flict upon him. 





Evelyn: or A Heart Unmasked. A Tale 
of Domestic Iife. By Anna Cora 
Mowatt, author of ‘“ Fashion” a 
Comedy ; ‘‘ The Fortune Hunter,” &e. 
Philadelphia : G. B. Zieber and Com- 


pany, 1545. 

We reckon it our duty as impartial 
chroniclers of the phenomena of litera- 
ture, occasionally to take note of the 
smaller fry which venture out of the shal- 
low waters of manuscripts handed about 
in friendly circles, into the ocean of print, 
and there sometimes succeed in making 
as great a splashing as fish of much more 
respectable dimensions. Most numerous 
and least tolerable among these are the 
writers of romances, whom the modern 
system of cheap publication arms with a 
fearful facility of inflicting themselves up- 
on the public. They are thus enabled to 
send their inane progeny into the world 
almost without limitation as to their num- 
ber, and to gratify to the utmost the mel- 
ancholy appetite which they have them- 
selves created. Mrs. Mowatt belongs to 
this writers. Without taste, 
without talent, without a sufficient sense 
either of the great, the good, or the beau- 
tiful, she modifies the vapidity of her nar- 
rative by the most ardent condiments. 


class of 


Into a mess of insipid sentimentality she 
flings a due proportion of seductions and 
suicides, and the nauseous mixture, with- 
out either wit or wisdom to palliate it, is 
swallowed with no slight satisfaction by 
the admiring world. 

It is not an insignificant fact that pub- 
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lishers can find their account in sending 
out works of That is 
certainly not a very admirable state of so- 


this character. 


ciety in which such representations of 
‘© Domestic Life,’’ can be conceived, still 
less admirable, in which they can be a 
source of profit. We fear it be 


confessed, that the morals as well as the | 


must 


mind of society at large are considerably | 
stultified. 


Time works Wonders: a Comedy in five 
Acts. By Dovenas Jerroun, Boston: 
Saxton and Kelt. 1845, pp. 66. 

We are sorry to speak with severity of 
any thing from the pen of Douglas Jer- 
rold. 
estly and magnanimously in behalf of 


A man who raises his voice earn- 


Humanity, commands thereby our most 
tender indulgence towards any merely 
literary weaknesses into which he may 
happen to fall. Nor is the play now in 
our hands altogether without token ef the | 
deeper impulses which give their color to | 
Jerrold’s best productions, but as a work 
of art, it is on a level with modern dram- | 
atic literature generally. Its plot has no 
invention, its dialogue no spirit, and its | 
But this, 


mind, is almost a necessity in a play writ- 


characters no point. to our 
ten for the stage in its present condition. 
The drama is dead, utterly defunct, its 
mission ended, its account closed, and its 
temple, the theatre, piven over to monkeys 
and magicians. All attempts to revive it | 
are as futile and foolish as attempts to 
sail around the North Pole. 


attempts at what is, in the nature of the 


They are 
ase, impracticable. This whole subject 
however, merits more extended and careful 
discussion. We shall take an early occa- 
sion to express our views fully upon it. 


POETRY. 


TO MY FRIEND. 


On the Death of his Sister.* 





By Joun G. WHITTIER. 

Thine is a grief, the depth of which another 
May never know, 

Yet o’er the waters, O my stricken brother! 
To thee I go. 


I Jean my heart unto thee — sadly folding 
Thy hand in mine, — 


With even the weakness of my soul upholding 
The strength of thine. 


I never knew, like thee, the dear departed, 
I stood not by | 





* Sophia Sturge, sister of Joseph Sturge, of | 
Birmingham, the President of the British | 
Complete Suffrage Association,died on the 6th 
of Gth mo. last. She was the colleague, 


counsellor and ever ready help-mate of her 
brother in all his vast designs of beneficence. 
The Birmingham Pilot says of her, “ never 
perhaps were the active and passive virtues | 
of the human character more harmoniously 
and beautifully blended, than in this excel- | 
lent woman.” 
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| When, in calm trust, the pure and tranquil- | 


hearted 

Lay down to die, 

And on thy ear my words of weak condoling | 
Must vainly fall: 


| The funeral bel! which in thy heart is tolling 


| 
Sounds over all! 
| 


I will not mock thee with the poor world’s 
common 
And heartless phrase, 
Nor wrong the memory of a sainted woman 
With idle praise. 


With silence only as their benediction, 
God’s angels come 

Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb! 


Yet, would I say what thy own heart ap- 
proveth: 
Our Father’s will, 
Calling to Him the dear one whom He loveth, 
Is mercy still. 


Not upon thee or thine the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought: 

Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel, — 
The good die not! 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not 
wholly 
What He hath given; 
They live on Earth, in thought and deed, as 
truly 
As in His Heaven. 


And she is with thee. In thy path of trial | 
She walketh yet, 
Still with the baptism of thy self-denial 


Her locks are wet. 


Up, then, my brother! Lo, the fielis of 
harvest 
Lie white in view ! 
She lives and loves thee, and the God thou 
servest 


To both is true. 


_THE HAR 





cee a Se 


eet 
So tender was thy shining, 

So blessed were thy beams ; 
Rare golden threads ran twining 

Amid my dreams: 





From hours of pain and pleasure, 
From beauty and from truth, 

I might have snatched a treasure 
Of fadeless youth. 


A spell was lying on me: 
The wheat sprang up with tares: 
The world pressed down upon me 
Its weary cares. 


I saw the diamond sparkling 
Where in the ore it lay, 
Compelled to leave it darkling 

And haste away. 


Knowing I might have risen 
To a horizon higher, 

I lay within my prison, 
Quenching desire. 


So oft, through all my dreaming, 
Life seems so very tame,— 

It alinost is mere seeming, 
The poets flame. 


But in this sweet still hour 
My better faith flows free : 

The amaranthine flower 
Again I see. 


And all bright-winged fancies, 
And all sweet thrills of love, 
And thoughts with bold advances 

Dart from above. 


C. P. C. 





a 


BINGER. | 
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Or modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, frand, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 


| commerce, to business, to active life. 


Thrust in thy sickle !— England’s toil-worn | 
peasants 
Thy call abide ; 
And she thou mourn’st, a pure and holy 
presence, 
Shall glean beside ! 


AMESBURY, 12th 7th mo. 


For the Harbinger. 
A GLIMPSE OF LIGHT. 


If thou hast not forsaken 
A heart that once was thine, 
Come touch my soul and waken, 


O muse divine, 


Thoughts of more deep seclusion, 


Words of more glowing wings 


Than came amid the intrusion 
Of outward things. } 


Dre. CHAaNnina. 


ASSOCIATION IN THE WEST. —THE 


INTEGRAL PHALANX. 
We have received the first number of a 
new paper, entitled ‘‘ The Ploughshare 
and Pruning Hook,’’ which the “ Inte- 


gral Phalanx ’’ propose to publish semi- 


monthly, at the rate of one dollar per 
year. The following extract from the 
‘* Editor's Introductory ’’ will show the 


general spirit and purpose of this new la- 


borer in the broad field of Association. 


“We design to show you the Destiny of 
Man, by unfolding an Order of Society, 
which is, and from the beginning was pre- 
pared for him; wherein he may enjoy per- 
fect peace and rest, at the same time that he 


is in the highest possible activity of all his 


faculties of body and mind; and that, in this 


| Order, he will be brought into Unity with 


Too long, too long, I’ve wandered 
From thy sweet image far ; 


Thy gleams of light have squandered, | 
} 


O heavenly star! 


Nature, in all his works of Art and Industry, 


'— into Unity with universal Man, in true 


Society, — and into Unity with Gop, in true 
Religion. 
“ We are enabled to do this by means of 
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discoveries made in the science of Universal | 
Unity, made known to the world through the | 
labors and researches of Charles Fourier, of | 
France. To this bold discoverer in the re- | 
gions of Science were made known the Laws | 
of Universal Order: that those laws are a| 
Unit, and are, therefore, one and the same | 
in each and every sphere of Movement: | 
that the laws of organization, of planetary | 
worlds, and of the movement of entire sys- 
tems of worlds, are one and the same with | 
those of the least atom, plant. and insect, in 
the mineral, vegetable, and avimal kingdoms | 
of Nature: that they are also the laws of 
Social organization and movement; and that 
thus, by Universal Analogy in the operation 
of the Divine Laws, is discoverable a Divine 
Order of Society, destined for Man from that 
primeval morn of creation, when 


‘The Morning Stars sang together, 
And the sons of God shouted for joy ’"— 


the discovery and application of which laws | 
is, of course, our high privilege and duty.” 
The present number, if issued as a spe- 
cimen, and if followed up with the same 
vigor and earnestness, that are here ex- 
hibited, we cannot entertain a doubt of its 
efficiency and success. 


It opens with a 
vindication of Fourier’s religious princi- 
ples, and quotes for this purpose from his 
reply to the Gazette de France, —an able 
and interesting article which was first 
published in this country, in the New 
York Phalanx. In this essay, the coinci 
dence between the principles of Fourier 
and the doctrines of Christianity is clearly 


pointed out; and full justice is done to| 


the deep religious spirit, which is at the 
foundation of his system. We do not 


suppose, however, that any statements, | 
forcible and just as they might be, would | 


arouse the attention of our popular religi- 
ous bodies to the doctrine of Association ; 
the great werk of applying the principles 
of Christianity to the relations of society, is 
entrusted only to those high hearts, which 
are aspiring after a purer manifestation of 
religion, than the present church affords ; 
and they who believe that our existing in- 
stitutions are in accordance with the spir- 
it of Christ, can scarcely be made to com- 
prehend the power of the religious feeling 
which prompted Fourier to search out the 
material conditions of a divine order and 
harmony upon earth. 

Among other interesting articles, we 
find one on Association, on Concentration 
of Action, on the Columbian Phalanx, on 
the Integral les several 
short notices, which, taken as a whole, 
make up a paper of more than ordinary 
attractiveness. We trust the numerous 
readers of the Harbinger in the West will 
be led also to patronize this native growth 


Phalanx, bes 


of their own soil. 
In regard to the views expressed in 


the article on Concentration of Action, 
we have never wavered in the convie- 
tion that one successful attempt to em- 
body the principles of Association, would 
guarantee the complete triumph of the 
movement in the United States. But 
the conditions of suecess are not casv to 


be attained. A rare combination of for- 
tunate circumstances must exist, before a 
new Association can be established, with 
any rational hope of prosperity. Abun- 
dance of capital, a favorable location, sci- 
entific knowledge, practical skill are all 
indispensable ; but still more indispensa- 
ble, are true-hearted men and women, 


|deeply convinced of the sacredness, the 


religiousness of the movement, — perceiv- 
ing in it the only hope of social regenera- 
tion and human progress, — ready and re- 


| jolcing to make any personal sacrifice for 
ithe good of the cause,— filled with an 


enthusiastic faith and zeal, and at the 
same time, aware of the material condi- 
tions that are essential to suecess, — firm, 


| even to an iron persistency, in attachment 


to their main principles, and exercising 
the blandest tolerance in case of all minor 
differences, — with a resolute devotion to 
productive industry, though at present 
unattractive, which can be called forth 


only by the consciousness of laboring for 


universal ends, and in accordance with 
divine laws. For this reason, we have 
never encouraged a disposition to rush 
We have 
never given much favor to the wishes of 


prematurely into Association. 


individuals who clearly sought to engage 
in the work for personal ends; nor have 
we desired the celebrity which our move- 
ment might gain by a multitude of well- 
meant but ill-judged attempts at practical 
organization. 

The reasons presented for the estab- 
lishment of the Integral Phalanx are to 
our minds quite conclusive, and we feel 
great confidence that its affairs will be 
managed with the wisdom and fidelity 
which will insure success. We ear- 
nestly desire to witness a fair and full ex- 
periment of Association in the West. 
The physical advantages which are there 
enjoyed, are far too great to be lost. 
With the fertility of the soil, the ease 
with which it is cultivated, the abundance 
of water power, and the comparative | 
mildness of the climate, a very few years 
of judicious and energetic industry would 
place an Association in the West, in pos- 
session of immense material resources ; 
they could not fail to accumulate wealth 
rapidly ; they could live in a great meas- 
ure within themselves, without being com- 
pelled to sustain embarrassing relations 
with civilization; and with the requisite 
moral qualities, and scientific knowledge, 
the great problem of social harmony would 
approximate, at least, towards a solution. 
We trust this will be done by the Integral 
Phalanx. And to insure this, our friends 
in Ohio should not be eager to encourage 
new experiments, but to concentrate their 
capital and talent, as far as possible, on 
that Association, which bids fair to ac- 
complish the work proposed. ‘The advan- | 
tages possessed by the Integral Phalanx ' 


will be seen from the following state- 
ment : 


“To say that our prospects are not good, 
would be to say what we do not believe ; or 
to say that the Phalanx, so far, is not com- 
posed of the right kind of materials, would 
be to affect a false modesty we desire not to 
possess. One reason why our materials are 
superior is, that young Phalanxes, generally, 
are known to be in doubtful, difficult circum- 
stances, and therefore, the inducement to 
rush into such movements merely trom the 
pressure of the evils of Civilization, without 
a full convincement of the good of Associa- 
lion, is not so great as it was. We are com- 
posed of men whose reflective organs, par- 
ticularly that of ‘ caution,’ seem to be largely 
developed. We believe in moving slowly, 
cautiously, safely ; giving our Phalanx time 
to grow well, that permanence may be the 
result. The members already enrolled on 
the books of the Phalanx, are, in their indi- 
vidual capacities, the owners of property to 
an amount exceeding one hundred thousand 
dollars, clear of all incumbrances; and they 
are all persons of industrial energy and skill, 
fully capable of compelling the elements of 
earth, air, and water, to yield them abundant 
contributions for that Llarmonic Uniry, 
with which their souls are deeply inspired. 

‘** In view of al! these advantages, we can, 
with full contidence, invite the accession of 
numbers and capital, and assure them of a 
safe investment in the Integral Phalanx.” 
We shall look with interest for the ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘ Ploughshare and Prun- 
ing Hook,’* and hope that it may tend to 
unite the friends of Association in mutual 


understanding and true harmony. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Those whe have been especially con- 
cerned in social and political matters, have 
not conceived that they could be brought 
inte the sphere of positive science, or that 
unvarying principles and methods of so- 
cial and political organization, could be 
The words **Se- 
** Political Science,’’ have 
been used often enough, but they have 
had no meaning, except by courtesy.— 
Like metaphysics, Politics has been per- 
mitted to be called a science, just as ev- 
ery strolling lecturer on this or that sub- 
ject, dubs himselfas ‘* Professor,’’ without 
opposition, because no one cares to deuy 
his claim to the ttle. 

It is nevertheless, somewhat astonish- 
ing, that the most important of human in- 
terests, should thus be consigned to chance 
and expediency, and that a systematic in- 
quiry into the true laws of Society, has 
not been undertaken. ‘Thought has been 
busy enough in other departments; the 
adventurous mind has gone successfully 
into the remotest, and mest inaccessible 
But society, its first and near- 
est concern, has beeu overlooked, and suf- 
fered to get on as itmight. Its guidance 
has been committed to expediency, and 


discovered and applied. 


cial Science,” 


regions. 


/mere empiricism, and accerdingly it has 


come to a pass, where those excellent con- 
ductors, are in some doubt, as to what is to 
Doubtless we have had wise 
statesmen, and admirable leaders of all 
The world is largely their debtor. 


be done. 


sorts. 
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Their error has been, that they have trust- 
ed in their own wisdom and ingenuity, and 
have invented laws and constitutions them- 
selves, instead of seeking for that code, 
which the Divinity has established, which 
has its foundation in the soul, which will 
produce public order and private happiness 
and security, without artoies or gaols, or 
any of the poor machinery by which we 
are so wretchedly protected. 

But the time rapidly approaches, when 
men will not be so managed. Already 
they begin to make demands, which put 
their leaders sadly at fault. Considering 
the present state of the world, one can 
hardly help asking how it happens, that 
it has not before suspected itself to be on 
the wrong track, and endeavored to dis- 
cover some better and safer method of pro- 
eeeding. Now, however, this endeavor 
cannot be delayed. Neither the stupidi- 
ty and selfishness of politicians, nor the 
blindness of philosophers can any more 
be endured. We speak warmly. The 
condition of the masses every where is 
our justification. When the great ma- 
jority of human beings are plunged indeg- 
radation and misery, growing constantly 
more intolerable, and those who are at 
the head of affairs, either overlook the 
facts entirely, or at best know no pallia- 
tive for these evils, it is not a time for 
complimentary phrases, or soft dilutions 
of the truth. It is rather our duty to 
speak boldly out and call things by their 
right names. 

When we have in our hand the remedy 
for the disease, it will not do to treat the 
quacks, by whom the patient is surround- 
ed, with any useless civility, or to delude 
them with the notion that they are skilful 
practitioners. We care not for the loud 
proclamations of national prosperity, and 
the success of republican institutions, 
which garnish the manifestos of governors 
and form the climax of official rhetoric.— 
Grant that this nation is not so badly off 
as France or England; grant that with us 
the laboring population is not reduced to 
starvation, and that human misery has not 
reached its limits: what then? 


The country is not any the less sick to | 


the very heart, and unless we look to it in 
season, will fall into acondition as wretch- 
edas that of England. The causes which 
have done the most to bring England 
where she is, are busy here in the United 
States, and unless it is prévented, will 
produce the same result. 

Talk of national prosperity! Look at 
your gaols and poor houses; look at your 
manufactories and mechanics’ shops, where 
labor is cheated of its rights, and man 
made into a machine ° look at your cities 
overflowing with viee and wretehedness : 
look at your system of commercial swind- 
ling and periodical bankraptey, bringing 


slowly and surely on the last seourge of 
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| civilization, a monied feudalism ; look at 
your three millions of slaves; look at your 
repudiating states and corrupt general 
government, and at least be silent! The 
success of republican institutions. A uni- 
versal system of demagogueism, gaining 
its base ends by bribery, by lying and un- 


blushing intrigue! 


What a spectacle is 
one of our presidential elections! What 
tricks, what devices, what foul slanders, 
what limitless falsehood, what unbounded 
corruption! One ean hardly remember it 
without becoming sick and despairing.— 
Aud then our republicanism, our boasted 
equal rights, and high sounding democra- 
cy! What empty words! Republican- 
ism consists in the supremacy of the pri- 
vate over the public interest, equal rights 
resides in chartered monopolies, and de- 
mocracy lolls in its coach and four, with 
liveried menials to attend upon its lazy 
pride. And if we turn from our own 
country, to those where civilization and 
civilized polity have existed longest and 
had their extremest success, the case is 
infinitely worse. 

No man with his eves half open, can 
hesitate to admit that society is universal- 
ly in a rather unhealthy state, and needs 
to be amended. 

In the words of our motto, ‘‘Relief can 


'only come from the the application of 


Christian principles,’’ but this application 
must be scientific, and not empirical, or ar- 
bitrary, else it will be no better than no 
application at all. This Science of Chris- 
tian principles it is the especial aim of this 
journal] to publish and defend, and we in- 
vite to it, the most serious and unpreju- 
diced attention of all friends of their coun- 
try and their race. 

Procress or THE Cause. The Asso- 
ciative movement in the United States, is 


in a more encouraging condition, at the 


present moment, than it has ever been, 
since the idea of a true social destiny, as 
taught by Charles Fourier, was first an- 
nounced to the attention of the public. 
The primary effervescence which is al- 
| ways produced by the agitation of new 
ideas, we may now trust is well over ; the 
‘foam and scum which have been brought 
‘to the surface, are passing away; and a 
\deep, calm, healthy interest in the doc- 
trines of Association, has now taken pos- 
session of many of the soundest and most 
vigorous minds among our thinking men. 
We make this assertion from personal 
knowledge of facts, as well as from infer- 


tions of public sentiment. The tone of 
superficial, flippant remark, which at one 


time, was very common, is now seldom | 
‘cently endowed. The spirit is finely 


heard. The ridicule which attends all 


new discoveries, from the stirrup-iron to 


the steam-boat, has about subsided. Men 
are beginning to appreciate the earnest-|the true development of man. Great 


te lice 
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‘ness and depth of our movement, to look 


upon it with respect and fear, and to 
watch it as a significant symptom among 
the varied phenomena of the age. This 
is all that could be wished for just now. 
We would arouse inquiry, induce atten- 
tion to the astounding facts which illus- 
trate the character of our social institu- 
tions, and thus lay a firm foundation for 
progress. We have been much struck 
with the prevailing tone of the newspaper 
press in regard to the Harbinger, and 
would fain interpret it as an unconscious 
testimony to the importance of our cause. 
We came forward without pretension. 
We had no external claims to public at- 
tention or confidenee. We were not in 
the interest of any religious sect, or polit- 
ical party, or partial reform movement. 
We have spoken on every subject that we 
have touched on, with the most perfect 
freedom and independence. We have 
truckled to no prejudice, courted no man’s 
favor, flattered no existing abuse, feared 
no evil consequences from transparent 
sincerity of expression, and dealt in no 
soft, silken phrases to smooth over the 
harshness of honest truth; yet we have 
been met with a courteous welcome every- 
where, and in some instances with an en- 
thusiastic greeting, which shows that our 
words fall upon hearts not dead to the 
social corruption in which they live, nor 
to the hope pf a future, in which the devil 
shall no longer reign in the likeness of a 
God. Brothers! we return your saluta- 
tions. We are laboring for a common 
end, we are seeking the same truth, we 
shall yet meet in the truest relations of 
harmony. 
| end~hesenaneiesiotnd 
| Tue True American. Since our last 
notice of this paper, we have seen one or 
two numbers of it, though, by reason of 
some adverse circumstance, we have fail- 
ed of receiving them regularly as issued. 
We admire the noble, intrepid spirit 
which it displays, the masculine vigor of 
‘its style, and the burning eloquence with 
which it sets forth principles of immortal 
itruth. It is grateful to be assured that 
| there are such souls in the midst of our 
‘corrupt and effeminate civilization, as 
‘speak out here with reviving power. 
|The whole tendency of modern society is 
to degrade man; once there were giants 
on the earth; now inan is dwarfed, muti- 
lated, monstrous; absorbed in a base, 
petty individualism; enervated in body 
and mind; greedy of gain, lustful of 


ences to be drawn from manifold indica- | pleasure, contemptible in selfishness ; his 


religion mechanism, his morality mum- 
'mery, his God an idol. Not for these 
vile ends was human nature so magnifi- 





touched, and for fine issues. But a de- 


basing social organization has crippled 
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souls are 80 that when they do 
appear in flitting vision on the grand pan- 


rare 


orama of the ages,, our first instinct is to 
regard their advent as a violation of the 
With joy and 


orderly course of nature. 


reverence, then, we hail the expression of 


true manfulness, which the reforms of 
the present day are calling forth. We 
need nothing but men, men worthy of the 
name, conscious of their duty, true to 
their nature, bring down to the dust 
the crumbling institutions which defy 
God and humiliate man, and to introduce 
the holy era of harmony, justice, and uni- 
versal love. We see the germs of truth 


and greatness in Cassius M. Clay's Amer- 
ican; may it not falsify the hopes which 
it has awakened. 


Up? We notice 
remarks on Association in a recent num- 
The Montreal Pilot, by the Editor 
He 


whatever favorable impressions he has re- 


the candid and friendly 


ber of 


of that paper. may be assured that 


ceived from any of the very imperfect at- 
tempts at practical Association that he 
Is ho 


has witnessed in this country, there 


one which as yet does any thing like jus- 


tice to the principles, which they are in- 
tended to illustrate 


and embody. At pres- 


for a } 
of 


aims and purposes, rather than by its actu- 


ent, and probably ong time to come, 


men must judge Association by its 


al results. It is true, indeed, that the tree 
is known by its fruits; but this test can- 
not be applied to the seedling: give to 
that 


and all the blessed influences of the sky ; 


the benefit of free air, a genial sun, 


and in hope and religious patience, wait 
for its slow developement. 


U> The article in another column, on 
the Magnetic Telegraph by G. G. Foster, 


one of the Editors of the New York Tri- 
bune, and we are most happy to ad ld. 
regular contributor to the Harbinger, aa 


be read with interest. The results which 


Mr. 


the Magnetic Telegraph are not at all ex- 


Foster anticipates from the use of 
aggerated or improbable. To all believers 


in Universal Unity they 


pregnant suggestions. The time is com- 
ing, and such inventions as that of Pro- 


fessor Morse do more than announce it, 


will be full of 


when al] the nations and tribes that make | 


up Humanity, shall be united and sympa- 
thetic as members of one body. The im- 
mense advances which the Natural Sci- 
ences and their applications are universal- 
ly 
end. 


making, all contribute to this great 

We suggest also to all doctors and stu- 
dents of what is called intellectual phi- 
losophy, whether they are, and have not 
long been falling behind their less ambi- 
The phi- 
if books 
npon the subject are to be taken as evi- 


tious brethren in the career. 


losophy of the Human Soul, 
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dence, has not got on much for some time 
past, while the physical sciences shave 
been setting up the most magnificent tro- | 


We shall be told that 


it is owing to the greater difficulty of met- 


phies everywhere. 


aphysical investigations, but we beg leave 
to question this assertion. It is the meth- 
od of our philosophers which is at fault. 


It is dificult to reach even the most ac- 


cessible places, if we start on wrong 
roads, and follow guides which cannot 
help leading us astray. 

Many wNiTep IN One. —‘* E pluribus | 
Unum,’ our National watch-word,—) 
where has it such fulness of meaning as 
in the Associations, which are seeking by 


a system of United Interest to enable A// 
to work for Fach and Ea h for Z Who 
faith, hope 
to commemorate our national 


i] 
then so well fitted by their 
and effort, 
birth-day, as Associationists ! 
So felt the members of the North Amer- | 
ican Phalanx ; and in this spirit they call- 
ed 
ith. 


fresh ; the 


a meeting on their domain for the 


The day was splendidly bright and 


attendance was as large as 


their present accommodations enabled 


them to receive; and without boasting, it 


may be confidently said, that there were 


few if any meetings throughout our land, 
more 


earnest, rational and happy, than 


was this simple, unpretending, yet most 
effective celebration. 


The ‘* Order of Services,’’ to apply the 


common name to the spontaneous and al- 
most unpremeditated conduct of the occa- 
Work, 


and Social Pleasures, and so ful- 


sion, very felicitously combined 
Thought, 
filled the conditions of a good and well- 
day. 


soon 


spent 
As 


crass, 


as the moisture was off the 
a group went down to the beautiful 
and the 


meadows to spread the hay ; 


ght good will, quickness, and thorough- 


ness, 
task, 


ness of combined industry. 


with which they completed their 
certainly illustrated the attractive- 
Others mean- | 
while were gathering for the dinner, the 
vegetables, of which, by the consent of 
the whole neighborhood, they have the | 


supply unsurpassed in early maturity and 


excellence, and still others were busy in| 
the v 
And now, 


various branches of domestic labor. 


the guests from New York | 
and the country around having come in, | 
and the hour for the meeting being at 


hand, the bell sounded, and men, women, 


and children assembled in a walnut grove 


near the house, where a semicircle of, 
seats had been arranged in the coo] shade. 
H. 
Horace Greeley, illustaat- 
that is the 


of 


Here addresses were given by 


Channing and 


ing the position, Assoctation 


truly consistent embodiment in practice, 
les af our Nation. 


a hal 
the company adjourned to the House, 


the professed princip 


After some hour and lf thus spent, 


of the members. 


| with a visit from the ‘ 
Expedition. ; 


dea! 


lil 








where a table had been spread, the whole 


length of the hall, and partook of a most 
abundant and excellent dinner, in which 
the hospitable sisters of the Phalanx had 
most satisfactorily proved their faith in 
their works. Good cold water was the 
only beverage, thanks to the temperance 
A few toasts and short 
speeches seasoned the feast. 

And now once again, the afternoon being 
somewhat advanced, the demand for varie- 


_ty was gratified by a summons to the hay- 


field. Every rake and fork were in requi- 
a merrier group never raked and 
pitched ; never was a meadow more dex- 
terously cleared ; and it was not long be- 
fore there was a demand that the Right 
tu Labor should be honored by_fresh work, 
which the chief of the group lamented he 
could not at the moment gratify. To 


close the festivities the young people 


sition ; 


| : . 
| formed in a dance, which was prolonged 


till midnight. And so ended this truly 
cheerful and prema Holy-day. 





Wa latertonen, Jeff. Co., Wisconsin. 


Tue Great Rattroap Exptorartion, 
&e. Our little town has been honored 
Whitney Exploring 
The party, consisting of 
the ‘ Projector’ and eight young men, 
lodged with us last night, and left here 
this morning en route to Prairie Da Chien. 
They go to- day to Fond Du Lac, where 
I learn they spend to-morrow (the Sab- 
bath,) with Gov. Dodge. They have 
chartered for the transportation of them- 
selves and baggage, from Milwaukie to 
Prarie Du Chien, two wagons; one with 
steel springs and box, like your city furni- 
ture wagons, the other a common Jumber 
wagon. Several others are expected to 
join them at Galena and at other points, 
and at Prairie Du Chien arrangements 
are made to supply them all with Indian 
ponies, and outfits for the prosecution of 
their journey westward. 


The party seem to be in the finest 
spirits,— have each of them a coarse 
broad-brimmed straw hat, and with the 


exception of the Hero, guns of various 
calibre, with all the implements of sports- 
men, and long-legged boots, India Rubber 
coats, blankets, &c., according to their 
various tastes. The beards of the ‘ boys’ 
are now of a little more than a week’s 
growth, and they ‘ are bound not to shave 


| until they get back.’ 


Thus far their road has been lined with 
a plenty of comfortable public houses: but 
to-day they expect to strike fire and cook 
| their first meal from game, &c. that they 
may find along the road. I was greatly 
amused to hear the remarks of different 

‘woods mongers,’ who have been here 
for years, — have travelled and tented for 
months, and who are at home in the wild- 
est parts, — as they examined the equip- 
ments of the party. 

One of these was a good-natured son of 
the ‘ Emerald Isle,’ who was one of the 
very first of those who forced themselves 
as far West as this,— who had tented 
months, and lived upen fish and game 
with sa/t, even from the other side of the 
borders of civilization. 

The examination afforded Pat a great 
lof merriment. He looked upon the 








company and their ‘ ¢raps’ with an air of 
conscious superiority thatcould be equalled 
only by the ‘ ook’ of a company of old 
‘salts’ at a ‘ fresh,” just getting on | 

‘ sea legs.’ ; 

After a very minute survey, Pat turned 
on his heel, —thrust his hands low down 
in his pockets, — and giving a very know- 
ing-nod, his whole appearance indicating 
a better knowledze of ** pioneering’ than 
of the English language. he broke forth. 
‘+ Tt “ill niver do, this T “} 
far, faith, these big bugs. 
camp down mor’n two or three tim 
and that’l] be an end of their ex 
—(exploring.) As isthe case with every 


i 


stranger, the party were greatly aston 
ished at the appearance of Watertown 
It is situated in th terior, about fifty 
miles from Milwaukie, upon Rock River 


Two vears aco there was only about a 
dozen of buildings here of every kind 
Now there are avove one hundred an 


thirty. Some sixty will be erected th 
present summer There are here, 
large fine flouring mill, two hotels. tw 
saw-mills, four stores, and mecha 


and other operations in the same propor 


tion The re 1s Ccarce a res d nce he I 
that has not at least two families in it 

It is really startling to see whata 
of emigration is pouring in and thre 
this place. [rom five to fifteen loads of 
emigrants pass here daily, who are push- 
ing to every part of the Territory 

| passed a few days since, a short d 
tance from this place, a farm of two 
dred acres, with more than one hundred 
acres of crops on the ground, altogethe 
looking as well as anv farm I ever saw 
Its owner landed in this Territory abo 
four years ago, with t twelve and a halt 
cents in his pocket. He has paid all by 
hard labor Chere are scores of 
instances in this unmediate vicinity Vhe 


thousands of poor in your city need not 
be poor if they will come here and wor 


Yours, a, wae. 


Marnriep sy Cuance. The Count d 
M. lived in a state uf single and indepen- 


dent blessedness. He was vet voung. 
very rich, and was surrounded by ev 
thing which could cive enjoyment to lif 
—except a wile He had freq 
thonght of becoming a husband, but had 
always declared off before the knot was 
tied. Once, however, he found himselt 
very nearly committing the follv of mat 
rimony \ young pe n, the daught 
of one of his friends, pleased him, — h 
fortune pleased him, not less perhaps than 
her person and accomplishments, and 
there were other reasons of convenience, 
&c, to justify the umion. The Count 


who had so frequently made the first step 


towards matrimony, but as freanent] 
drew back, had not vet decided unon thi 
course he should adopt in this case, —h 
had promised tl ends of the lady 
peatedly, but had made no outwa r 

of performance: His future mother-i 


law, knowing his weakness in this re- 
spect, resoived to bring matters to a ter- 


wmAtiAr « . » } t } . 
mination, and therefore demanded of the 

: 

| 


Count whether he would. or would not 
marry her daughter, and } quested an 
immediate reply ‘he Count found him- 
self in great embarrassment At this 
moment his tears and hesitation returned 
with more foree than ever, — he tremb] 

at the consequences lo giv mp hi 
cherished habits of bachclurhood, hy 
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found was hard,— it was almost impoesi- 
ble w abandon them, In this emergency, 
he resolved to appeal to chance. He 
wrote two letters, — in the one he accept- 
ed the hand of the lady, in the other re- 
fused it. He then put them into a hat, 
and called his servant. 

lake one of these letters,’’ said he, 
and Carry it to the chat 
Which, sir?’’ 
‘** Which you please. 
The servant chose a letter. The Count 


+ 


burnt the other without opening it. 


\ distance of ten leagues separated the 
chat x The domestic must br 

) t twen io hours : twenty-four 
;must elapse betore the Count can 

w his fat llis situation is any thing 


aoreeabdie,— he KNOWS hot auring 
vent 1 lhe se het] I he Ll Inar- 
ed man or a single one,— whether he 
has still the power to dispose of himself. 
or W her he is not already cdUSpost ad ot. 
the domestic returned, he had carried 
| { Li ind C. ce 
\M S, ( Ss til 1! | st 
tnat part ol the country. — 


INptrect Loss or Property py War. 


Val L on adem as i LS support 
1 nm 10n but » th 
Main es of a nation’s w h Its 
vicuums are mostly men in the \ gor of 

it ¢ ies almost every species of 
il iis Lhe sinews o! enterp! 

I gaintul industry 

Fields | ntilled; factories stand still: 
the shop and the counting-room are de- 
serted; vessels rot at the wharves: every 

kind of trade is interrupted or deranged 
mc! nasses ol ‘cay liai are withdrawn 
from use; the entire energies of a nation 

+, ' 


channel of war. and 


ts resources overwhelmed in this mightv 


I \\ ; Men or N. Encianp 
Vi { the tmme 
st oner t when tthe 
W rit of Ney | ria d 1] be 
( ed to open their eyes to their true 
4 d utterly despair that 
throw off the apathy 
whic es sent chains them d wake 
to the defence of their nghts. So litth 
n est 1s feit, « t least manifested by 
( 50 leW appear to Care lor anvthing 
{ au Nnpiv OVDLaINING 2 lew cents 

er dav f their labor. it 3d 
I t Gg ‘he time will come when 
the evils now gathering, will burst upon 


he astoulshed workingmen mw tremendous 


fury, and when their unwilling eyes will 
i ie fact of tl uc 1 on 

d whe they shall also d f he Ld 
inistakes hich their su eness and in- 


cdilicrence have caused them to commit. 


i en grant it may not be amid the 
} 7 > | ‘ | } 
; ‘i A 4 at il 111i ANU 
. : et 
| } ; ~ 
‘ s Adak Robb a Va. 


the scissors, and here we wish for oul 


Our worthy and patient pub- 


Messrs. Burgess, 


vers in New York 
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Stringer, and Co., are not a little annoyed 
by the shoal of papers that are poured in 
upon them, and we trust, O brother edi- 
tors, who offend in this way, you will at 
onee take care to have this wrong set 


right. 


s 


1) {ll communications for the Har- 
binger, as well as all Jetters on business, 
may be directed as above, to the ‘* Editors 
of the Harbinger,’ Brook Farm, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

] We are sorry to’find that some of 
our Boston subseribers fail to receive their 
papers seasonably through the Post-Of- 
fice. Your papers have all been regular- 
ly sent, und are now lying in the Boston 
Office, as we have ascertained by person- 
al inspection. Inquire particularly for.the 
Harbinger, and you will be served. 

I> Our thanks are due to the friends 
who have favored us with their communi- 
cations. We are proud to number among 
our contributors some of our best Amerti- 
can poets. We shall be happy to hear 
from the distant advocates of the Associ- 
ative movement, and to give extracts from 
their correspondence, as in the present 


numt 


er. 


Ir> In our next number, we shall dis- 
cuss the subject of Licentiousness in our 
Cities, and the Means of its Cure. We 
have no faith in the idea, that this horri- 
ble uleer which is eating out the very vi- 
tals of society, is to be passed over in dee- 


orous silence. 


ry ’ ) ran 
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